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FORE  WORD 


THIS,  the  initial  volume  of  a  proposed  series  of 
family  histories,  may  be  likened  to  the  satellite 
Explorer ;  a  preliminary  test  to  determine,  first, 
whether  I  can  get  it  off  the  ground,  and  second,  whether 
it  can  be  sustained  in  orbit  when  my  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives  focus  their  critical  optics  upon  it.  I  hope  that 
the  next  volume  to  be  launched  may  be  greatly  improved 
and  that  it  may  reach  a  somewhat  higher  apogee. 

This  volume  records  the  lives  of  eight  ancestors  who 
participated  in  the  American  Revolution;  six  were  of 
my  family,  and  two  were  of  my  wife’s  family.  The  line 
of  descent  has  been  carried  down  through  subsequent 
generations  to  include  our  ten  grandchildren.  Reference 
to  the  diagrams  on  pages  71  to  73  will  clarify  these 
family  relationships.  The  record  of  other  ancestors  and 
the  detailed  genealogy  of  the  many  branches  of  both 
of  our  families  will  be  presented  in  future  volumes. 

My  interest  in  family  research  began  about  twenty  - 
seven  years  ago,  shortly  after  the  death  of  my  father  in 
1931.  At  that  time,  I  was  prompted  by  a  mild  curiosity 
to  discover  whether  or  not  I  had  any  living  relatives 
other  than  those  in  the  families  of  my  parent’s  brothers 
and  sisters- -the  only  ones  I  had  ever  known.  Dimly  I  re¬ 
membered  hearing  that  great-grandfather  Owen  David  and 
his  son  Jonathan  had  come  to  Crawford  County  from  Fay¬ 
ette  County,  Pa.  about  the  year  1800;  that  Enoch  David 
of  the  previous  generation  had  lived  in  Philadelphia; 
and  that  his  father,  Owen  David,  had  emigrated  from 
Wales  a  long  time  ago  and  had  lived  in  Delaware. 

Beginning  with  blind  letters  of  inquiry,  followed  by 
exploratory  trips  to  Union town,  Harrisburg  and  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  to  Dover,  Del.,  and  to  Sidney,  Ohio,  I  soon 
discovered  that  I  had  hundreds  of  relatives  bearing  the 
names  of  David,  Bond,  Davis,  Gans,  Grubb,  Harrison, 
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John,  Watkins  and  Howell.  My  research  soon  was  extended 
into  my.  mother’s  family  to  include  the  names;  Boles, 
Brooks,  Burwell,  Garwood,  Ladner,  Norton  and  Stockton; 
then  into  my  wife’s  family  and  the  names;  Arnold,  Scow- 
den,  Willson  and  Eccles.  These  ever-increasing  family 
records  now  bulge  some  fifty  large  notebooks. 

How  to  preserve  these  invaluable  records,  and  make 
them  available  to  future  generations,  has  developed  into 
a  worrisome  problem  and  responsibility.  Inquiries  have 
disclosed  that  the  cost  of  commercial  publication  is 
prohibitive.  The  only  possible  solution,  therefore, 
is  to  tackle  the  complete  job  as  a  do-it-myself  project. 

Accepting  this  challenge  as  a  new  problem  in  engi¬ 
neering,  I  acquired  some  used  equipment  which  I  could 
rebuild;  a  Multilith  offset  press,  a  Vari -Typer,  an  old 
folder,  a  paper  cutter,  a  stapler,  and  a  small  letter- 
press;  then  I  rigged  up  a  copy  camera,  a  light  table,  a 
vacuum  printer,  and  began  the  struggle.  The  technical 
and  mechanical  problems  encountered  have  been  legion, 
second  only  to  the  endless  battle  to  avoid  mistakes. 

Although  an  informal  and  personalized  style  has  been 
followed,  the  genealogical  records  are  as  accurate  and 
complete  as  possible;  I  have  cross-checked  them  from  all 
available  sources.  In-  some  places,  contemporary  events 
have  been  mentioned  where  they  may  help  to  visualize  the 
times  or  conditions.  In  the  listing  of  children,  the 
name  of  their  spouse  has  been  given  in  parenthesis. 
Mothers  and  wives  have  been  identified  by  their  maiden 
name,  sometimes  with  their  married  name  in  parenthesis; 
in  the  index  they  are  listed  under  both  names. 

Many  of  my  friends  and  relatives,  I  am  sure,  will  be 
gratified  at  last  to  find  in  print  some  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  which  they  so  graciously  supplied.  To  them  and  to 
all  who  have  lent  their  assistance  and  encouragement, 
I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks. 

Bruce  William  David,  1958 
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'  BRIEF  RESPITE 

The  falling  leaf  that  twirls  and  spina, 

Upon  the  fateful  millpond  skims, 

A  curling  sail  by  wanton  breezes  steered, 

By  the  undertow  of  unseen  currents  veered. 

Now  free  to  race  with  joyous  speed. 

Then  fastly  anchored  by  some  rush  or  reed, 

To  drift  a  while  or  just  to  dream, 

Far  from  the  noisy,  rushing  stream. 

Fair  autumn  bright  with  red  and  gold, 

With  memories  filled,  tales  to  be  told. 

When  seasons  wane,  how  warm  the  slanting  sun, 
When  life's  full  enjoyment  has  Just  begun. 

Bruce  V.  David,  1958 
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^  CAPT.  EBENEZER  BOLLES 

1750-1825 

Ebenezer  Bolles  was  born,  Oct. 14,1750,  in  the  colony 
of  Old  Rochester,  Mass.,  a  son  of  Hosea  Bolles  and  his 
wife,  Mehitible  Fish.  He  was  a  seafaring  man  and  became 
paptain  of  a  whaling  vessel.  He  served  in  the  American 
Revolution.  He  died,  May  10,  1825,  in  Rochester,  and  was 
buried  in  an  unidentified  grave  either  in  the  Evergreen 
or  the  “Happy  Alley"  Cemetery  in  what  is  now  Marion. 

He  was  married  on  .March  3,  1775,  to  Anna  Clifton  at 
Rochester.  She  Was  a  daughter  of  Timothy  Clifton  and  his 

wife,  Deliverance  - .  It  is  believed  that  she  also 

died  in  Rochester,  but  the  date  has  not  been  found. 

They  had  eight  children,  born  at  Rochester,  Mass: 

1.  Capt.  Savory  Bolles  (Mercy  Savery),  b  Oct .9 ,177 5 . 

2.  Delia  Bolles  (Joshua  Blackwell) ,  b  Sept .26 , 1778 . 

3.  Obed  Bolles  (Sophia  Briggs),  b  Sept .6 , 1779 . 

4.  Alden  Bolles  (Dorcas  Hunger),  b  Nov . 3 ,1781 . 

5.  Dolly  Bolles  ( —  Gurney),  b  Sept .29 ,1786  . 

6.  Capt.  William  Bolles  (Abigail  Lewis),  b  Nov . 16 ,17 88 . 

7.  Anna  Bolles  (Silas  Handy),  b  —  1792 . 

8.  Lydia  Bolles.  b  Mar  .4 , 1795 ,  d  —  1795. 

That  our  Bolles  ancestors  were  among  the  early 
pioneers  in  America  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Capt. 
Ebenezer  Bolles,  who  fought  in  the  Revolution,  was  one 
of  the  fifth  generation  of  his  family  to  live  in  New 
England.  His  great -great -grandfather,  Joseph  Bollec 
(1608-1678),  arrived  in  America  from  England  some  time 
prior  to  1640.  He  engaged  first  in  the  fur  trade  near 
the  Saco  River  in  the  Province  of  Maine;  later  he  lived 
at  Wells,  Maine,  and  served  as  town  clerk  from  1654  to 
1664.  When  his  house  was  burned  by  the  Indians,  the 
first  volume  of  the  town  records  of  Wells  was  also  lost. 
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Samuel  Bolles,  the  second  son  of  Joseph  Bolles,  was 
born  and  grew  to  manhood  in  Maine.  He  also  experienced 
continued  strife  with  the  Indians;  in  addition  to  de¬ 
stroying  his  property  on  several  occasions,  they  final¬ 
ly  burned  his  residence.  Samuel  and  his  son,  also  named 
Joseph,  removed  from  Maine,  resided  briefly  on  Clarks 
Island  in  Plymouth  Harbor,  then  settled  at  Rochester. 

Hosea  Bolles,  a  son  of  the  latter  Joseph,  was  born 
at  Rochester.  There  he  died  leaving  a  widow,  Mehitible, 
and  two  sons,  Ebenezer  and  Hosea,  Jr.  His  widow  later 
married  Gershom  Dexter. 

Ebenezer  Bolles  was  nearly  twenty-five  years  old, 
March  3, 1775,  when  he  was  married  in  the  First  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  at  Rochester.  His  wife,  Anna  Clifton, 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Timothy  and  Deliverance  Clif¬ 
ton.  Ebenezer  Bolles,  like  many  of  his  neighbors  who 
lived  near  the  coastal  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
began  early  in  life  to  earn  a  livelihood  on  the  sea. 
The  non-military  title  of  Captain,  by  which  he  was  known 
in  his  later  years,  is  evidence  that  he  became  the 
captain  of  a  merchant  or  of  a  whaling  vessel. 

In  the  American  Colonies,  these  were  days  of  growing 
unrest  and  bitter  resentment  against  the  domination  and 
oppression  of  England.  The  British  had  concentrated 
troops  at  Boston  and  fortified  the  city.  In  retaliation 
the  American  patriots  secretly ■ organized  a  militia  of 

‘'Minute  Men”  and  collected  a  store  of  ammunition  at  the 
village  of  Concord;  the  tension  threatened  to  break  into 
open  violence  at  any  moment.  On  Apr. 19, 1775,  only  six 
weeks  after  Ebenezer  Bolles  was  married,  it  happened: 
the  first  shots  of  the  Revolution  were  fired  at  Lexing¬ 
ton.  The  eight  long  years  of  war  had  begun.  The  fight¬ 
ing  continued  around  Boston,  fifty  miles  to  the  north 
of  Rochester,  for  nearly  a  year.  Eventually,  General 
Washington  occupied  Dorchester  Heights,  and  twelve  days 
later,  Sir  William  Howe  herded  the  British  army  aboard 
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the  fleet,  and  sailed  away  for  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia. 
The  conflict  shifted  to  other  parts  of  the  Colonies,  and 
Massachusetts  did  not  again  become  a  battleground. 

Rochester,  the  home  of  Ebenezer  Bolles  and  his  fam¬ 
ily,  close  to  the  snug  harbors  of  Sippican  and  Matta- 
poisett,  was  never  threatened  by  land,  and  was  also  well 
protected  from  the  open  sea  under  the  extending  arm  of 
Cape  Cod.  However,  on  two  occasions,  the  Plymouth  County 
militia  was  hastily  mobilized  because  of  emergencies 
arising  from  enemy  naval  activity  at  Newport,  on  Rhode 
Island,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  west.  On  each  occa¬ 
sion,  Ebenezer  Bolles  enlisted  his  services. 

Late  in  August, 1778,  the  allied  French  fleet  under 
d’Estaing  sailed  in  from  the  Atlantic  to  attack  the 
British,  who  were  then  in  occupation  of  Newport.  Lord 
Howe  of  the  British  fleet,  learning  of  the  planned 
attack,  put  out  from  New  York  and  was  able  to  engage  the 
French  just  as  they  neared  Newport.  But  no  sooner  had 
they  opened  fire  at  short-range  than  a  thunderous  and 
destructive  hurricane  swept  down  upon  the  combatants. 
The  rolling  and  pitching  ships  battled  each  other  and 
the  raging  elements  as  well.  The  resulting  damage  from 
the  fighting  and  from  the  storm  was  equally  disastrous 
to  both  sides;  with  torn  sails  and  broken  masts,  for 
days  thereafter,  the  two  navies  were  scattered  all  over 
the  nearby  ocean. 

Some  of  the  crippled  enemy  ships,  unable  to  navigate 
back  to  New  York,  sought  temporary  refuge  for  repairs 
among  the  small  islands  in  Vineyard  Sound.  In  response 
to  an  alarm  raised  at  Falmouth,  just  a  few  miles  across 
Buzzards  Bay  from  Rochester,  the  local  militia  was 
hastily  reenforced,  and  dispatched  to  the  threatened 
locality.  Ebenezer  Bolles  volunteered  for  service  in 
Capt.  Barnabas  Doty's  Company,  Col.  Ebenezer  Sprout's 
Regiment.  No  actual  engagement  resulted,  however,  for 
the  enemy  managed  to  recover  and  sail  away.  Ebenezer 
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Bolles  served  only  five  days,  and  was  discharged  on 
September  17, 1778. 

Nearly  two  years  elapsed  before  Ebenezer  Bolles 
again  volunteered  for  military  service.  On  July  30, 
1780,  at  his  home  town  of  Rochester,  he  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  Capt.  Samuel  Briggs’  Company,  Lieut.  Colonel 
White’s  4th  Plymouth  Regiment.  This  time  the  occasion 
was  a  threatened  emergency  also  arising  from  maritime 
operations.  On  July  7,1780,  a  French  expeditionary 
force  of  six  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Comte 
de  Rochembeau,  had  been  landed  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
to  assist  the  American  cause.  Newport  had  been  evacuated 
by  the  British  the  year  before.  The  British,  then  at 
New  York,  learned  of  the  French  landing  and  dispatched 
a  considerable  naval  armament,  seemingly,  to  contest 
the  occupation.  No  battle  ensued,  however,  for  the 
British  were  content  merely  to  blockade  the  entrance  to 
Narragansett  Bay,  bottling  up  the  French  in  Newport  for 
many  months  to  follow.  Several  regiments  of  militia 
were  organized  and  dispatched  to  Newport  to  reenforce 
the  French  troops;  some  remaining  several  months,  but 
Ebenezer  Bolles’  services  were  required  for  only  nine 
days.  He  was  discharged  on  Aug. 8, 1780,  and  returned 
to  his  home  and  family  at  Rochester. 

By  this  time,  Ebenezer  and  Anna  Bolles  had  acquired 
a  family  of  three  children.  Just  before  the  close'  of 
the  Revolution,  the  number  was  increased  to  four  by  the 
birth  of  a  third  son,  Alden  Bolles  my  great-grandfather, 
who  was  born,  Nov.  3, 1781.  The  subsequent  birth  of  four 
more  children  increased  the  total  to  eight  — four  boys 
and  four  girls.  All  of  these  children  grew  to  maturity 
and  raised  families  except  Lydia,  who  died  in  infancy. 
Two  of  the  sons,  Savory  and  William,  followed  their 
father  and  became  sea  captains.  Alden,  however,  learned 
the  wagonmaker  trade,  and  as  a  young  man  migrated  west¬ 
ward,  eventually  to  the  Ohio  Western  Reserve  Territory. 
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ALDEN  BOLES  (BOLLES) 

1781-1855 


Alden  Boles  was  born  on  Nov. 3, 1781,  in  Rochester, 
Plymouth  County,  Massachusetts,  a  son  of  Capt.  Ebenezer 
Bolles  and  Anna  Clifton.  His  occupation  was  that  of  a 
farmer  and  a  wagonmaker .  He  was  a  deacon  in  the  Baptist 
Church.  He  died,  Dec. 26, 1855,  at  Southington  (Township), 
Trumbull  County,  Ohio. 

Alden  3oles  was  married ,  ,Sept .  28,  1806 ,  to  Dorcas 
Munger  at  Stillwater,  Saratoga  County,  New  York.  She 
was  born,  Oct. 11, 1788,  at  Stillwater,  a  daughter  of 
Timothy  Munger  and  Naomi  Mathews.  She  died,  Oct. 1,1853, 
at  Southington,  Trumbull  County,  Ohio.  Both  Alden  Boles 
and  his  wife  Dorcas  were  buried  in  the  Baptist  Hill 
burying-ground  in  Southington,  Trumbull  County,  Ohio. 
They  had  ten  children  born  in  Saratoga  County,  N.Y: 

1.  Sally  Ann  Boles,  b  Aug. 25 ,1808 ,  d  Oct .10 ,1809  . 

2.  Savory  Boles  (Rebecca  Armstrong),  b  Aug. 1,1810. 

3.  Naomi  Boles,  b  Jul.25,1813,  d  Jan. 15, 1817. 

4.  Desire  Boles  (Hamilton  Samson),  b  Apr .2 , 1817 . 

5.  Silas  Adam  Boles  (Martha  Spear),  b  Apr . 27  , 1819 . 

6.  Ezra  Hunger  Boles  (Chloe  White),  b  Jun.7,1821. 

7  .  Newton  Boles  (Mary  Black),  b  Dec . 14 , 1823 . 

8.  Stephen  Henry  Boles  (Mary  Brooks),  b  Nov . 19 ,1827  . 

9.  Lucina  Boles  (John  Kyle),  b  Jul.7,1831. 

10.  William  Alden  Boles  (Mattie  Newton) ,  b  Jul .7 ,1831 . 
Alden  Boles,  the  fourth  child  and  second  son  of 

Capt.  Ebenezer  Bolles,  was  the  grandfather  of  my  mother, 
Mary  Desire  Boles  David.  Although  Alden  Boles  lived  to 
the  considerable  age  of  seventy-four,  Mother  never  saw 
him,  the  reason  being  that  she  was  born  three  years 
after  he  died.  The  farm  in  Southington,  Ohio,  where 
Alden  Boles  lived  his  last  years  with  his  son  Ezra, 
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was  only  five  miles  directly  south  of  the  village  of 
West  Farmington,  where  my  mother  was  bom. 

Capt.  Ebenezer  Bolles,  Alden’s  father,  was  of  the 
fourth  generation  of  descent  from  Joseph  Bolles  who  came 
to  America  from  England  and  settled  in  Maine  some  time 
prior  to  1640.  Samuel  Bolles,  a  son  of  Joseph,  moved 
his  family  from  Maine  to  Rochester,  Mass. ,  where  the 
following  generations  were  born:  Joseph  Bolles,  Hosea 
Bolles,  Ebenezer  Bolles,  and  Alden  Bolles  (Boles). 

The  sparsely  settled  township  of  Old  Rochester, 
originally  called  Sippican,  a  rather  flat  but  rugged 
terrain  not  well  adapted  to  farming,  was  acquired  from 
the  Indians  by  the  expanding  Plymouth  Colony.  The  towns 
of  Mattapoisett,  Marion,  and  Wareham,  now  located  on 
harbors  off  Buzzards  Bay  under  the  extending  arm  of 
Cape  Cod,  were  once  a  part  of  this  proprietary.  It  was 
here  in  this  struggling,  maritime  community  that  Alden 
Bolles  was  born  just  before  the  close  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

Although  Alden’s  father,  Capt.  Ebenezer  Bolles,  his 
brothers,  Capt.  Savory  and  Capt.  William  Bolles,  and 
many  of  his  relatives  had  followed  the  sea,  Alden  Bolles 
did  not  prefer  to  follow  that  occupation.  Instead  he 
became  apprenticed  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  wagonmaker. 
After  attaining  the  independent  age  of  twenty-one,  he 
decided  to  seek  a  new  locality  in  which  to  exploit  his 
talents  and  ambition.  His  first  migration  was  toward 
the  west  to  the  small  village  of  Richmond  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  just  north  of  the  state  line  about  a  hundred 
miles  from  his  home.  This  venture,  however,  did  not 
free  him  from  family  ties,  for  here  he  lived  in  close 
association  with  one  of  his  father’s  cousins,  David 
Bolles,  and  his  family  of  six  sons. 

Alden  Bolles  decided  not  to  take  root  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  so  after  a  few  years  he  left  Richmond  and  moved 
a  hundred  miles  westward  to  Saratoga  County,  New  York. 
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As  a  manifestation  of  his  new  freedom  and  his  personal 
preference,  he  simplified  the  spelling  of  his  family 
name  by  dropping  one  of  the  superfluous  letters.  The 
spelling  “Boles”  has  been  used  by  all  of  his  descend¬ 
ants  with  the  exception  of  one  grandson,  my  Uncle  Harry 
Webster  Bolles,  who  for  sentimental  reasons  frequently 
reverted  to  the  original  spelling. 

In  Saratoga  County,  New  York,  Alden  Boles  worked  on 
a  farm  and  also  continued  at  his  trade  of  a  wagonmaker. 
The  township  of  Milton  in  which  he  located  was  not  far 
from  the  villages  of  Stillwater  and  Bemis  Heights,  which 
had  been  the  battleground  made  famous  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  by  the  decisive  victory  over  Burgoyne  and  the 
capture  of  the  British  invasion  force  from  Canada. 
Although  this  historic  event  had  taken  place  twenty - 
five  years  before  Alden  Boles  arrived,  it  is  probable 
that  these  associations,  as  well  as  the  exceptional 
beauty  of  the  countryside,  may  have  influenced  his 
decision  to  locate  there.  It  did  not  prove  to  be  his 
final  home,  but  he  did  remain  there  for  forty  years  to 
acquire  a  wife  and  a  family  of  ten  children.  On  Sept. 
28, 1806,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  Alden  Boles  was 
married  to  Dorcas  Munger  at  Stillwater,  New  York.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Timothy  Munger  and  Naomi  Mathews. 
Although  born  at  Stillwater,  she  was  a  descendant  from 
another  very  old  New  England  family. 

Timothy’s  father,  Philip  Munger  (1735-1809)  was  of 
the  fourth  generation  of  his  family  in  America,  and  had 
moved  his  family  of  a  wife  and  seven  children  from  the 
East  Parish  of  Guilford,  Connecticut,  to  Saratoga,  New 
York,  about  the  year  1773.  During  the  second  year  after 
their  arrival,  the  Revolutionary  War  began.  Although 
Philip  Munger  was  already  a  veteran  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  was  nearly  forty  years  old  and  had  a  very 
large  family,  he  enlisted  his  services  (as  did  his  son 
Timothy,  somewhat  later)  in  the  Albany  County  militia. 
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Philip  Munger  served  several  tours  of  duty  in  various 
companies.  After  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  Timothy 
Munger  was  married  to  Naomi  Mathews,  and  during  the  next 
eighteen  years  they  were  blessed  with  a  family  of  ten 
children.  The  third  child  and  second  daughter,  Dorcas, 
was  born,  Oct. 11, 1778,  and  by  her  subsequent  marriage 
to  Alden  Boles,  became  the  mother  of  Stephen  Boles, 
my  grandfather. 

The  two  years  of  1825  and  1826,  just  before  their 
son  Stephen  was  born,  were  especially  saddened  by  the 
death  of  four  persons  closely  related  to  Alden  and  his 
wife.  Alden’s  father  Capt.  Ebenezer  Bolles,  his  older 
brother  Capt.  Savory  Bolles,  and  his  younger  brother 
Capt.  William  Bolles  died  at  Rochester,  Mass. ,  and  his 
wife’s  father,  Timothy  Munger,  died  at  Stillwater. 

In  1846,  when  Alden  Boles  reached  the  age  of  sixty  - 
five,  two  daughters  had  died  in  infancy  and  three  other 
children  had  been  married  and  moved  to  the  far  west. 
Of  the  five  children  remaining  at  home,  two  boys,  Ezra 
and  Newton,  were  well  past  their  majority  and  had  become 
dissatisfied  with  the  future  opportunities  afforded  them 
in  the  Saratoga  community.  As  a  consequence,  Alden  and 
his  wife,  in  spite  of  their  advanced  years,  were  per¬ 
suaded  to  dispose  of  their  property  and  to  move  to  the 
Western  Reserve  Territory  in  Ohio.  Their  chosen  destina¬ 
tion  was  the  township  of  Southington  in  Trumbull  County, 
a  community  which  most  appropriately  had  originally 
been  called  “Bollestown.  ” 

The  Western  Reserve  Territory,  which  included  the 
site  of  the  present  city  of  Cleveland,  was  a  part  of  the 
public  lands  of  Ohio,  extending  120  miles  west  from  the 
Pennsylvania  boundary  and  about  50  miles  south  from 
Lake  Erie.  Originally  it  had  been  held  by  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  but  in  1800  was  conveyed  to  the  State  of 
Ohio,  and  was  made  available  for  subdivision  and  sale 
to  land  speculators  and  prospective  settlers.  An  area 
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of  twenty -five  square  miles,  known  as  Range  5,  Township 
5,  was  acquired  by  a  John  Bolles  of  Connecticut.  He 
exercised  his  pride  of  ownership  by  giving  his  name  to 
his  holdings,  but  it  is  doubtful  that  he  ever  came  from 
Connecticut  to  inspect  his  property.  The  published 
Genealogy  of  the  Bolles  Family  does  not  identify  this 
John  Bolles  as  a  known  descendant  of  Joseph  Bolles,  our 
ancestor.  In  1817,  when  the  township  was  officially 
organized,  the  name  was  changed  to  “Southington”  by  pop¬ 
ular  vote,  probably  in  memory  of  Southington  in  Connect¬ 
icut  from  which  many  of  the  settlers  came. 

Exactly  where  Alden  Boles  and  his  family  lived 
during  their  first  three  years  in  Southington  has  not 
been  determined.  A  search  of  the  deeds  on  record  at  the 
courthouse  in  Warren  discloses  that  he  never  owned  any 
land  in  Trumbull  County.  Because  of  his  age,  it  is 
probable  that  he  wished  to  avoid  such  a  responsibi li ty , 
and  instead  lent  assistance  to  his  son  Ezra  after  mature 
plans  for  the  future  had  been  made.  After  the  arrival 
in  Ohio,  the  son  Ezra  did  not  waste  any  time;  in  the 
following  spring,  Apr. 15, 1847,  he  was  married  to  Chloe 
White,  a  daughter  of  Barnis  and  Chloe  White.  Two  years 
later,  Apr. 28, 1849,  a  farm  of  fifty-eight  acres  was 
purchased  in  the  name  of  Ezra  Boles.  In  subsequent  years 
this  original  homestead  was  enlarged  by  the  purchase  of 
several  adjacent  properties,  and  was  held  in  the  Boles 
family  for  sixty-two  years.  It  was  sold  in  1911  after 
the  death  of  Frederick  Boles,  a  bachelor  son  of  Ezra. 
The  house  on  this  farm  was  still  standing  and  occupied 
by  the  present  owner  when  I  visited  it  in  1956. 

Alden  Boles  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  and  his 
wife  Dorcas  died  two  years  earlier  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five.  The  Baptist  Hill  bury ing-ground,  in  which  their 
graves  are  plainly  marked,  is  located  some  distance  from 
the  road  near  the  four-corners,  about  a  half-mile  west 
of  this  old  Boles  farm  in  Southington. 
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★  PHILIP  MUNGER 

1736-1809 

Philip  Munger,  the  grandfather  of  Dorcas  Munger  who 
married  Alden  Boles,  was  born,  Apr. 6, 1735,  in  the  East 
Parish  of  Guilford,  the  Colony  of  Connecticut.  The  name 
of  this  village  was  later  changed  to  Madison.  Philip 
Munger  was  a  farmer,  a  veteran  of  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  and  also  served  in  the  American  Revolution.  He 
died,  Dec. 6, 1809,  aged  seventy-four  years  at  Still¬ 
water,  Saratoga  County,  New  York,  and  was  buried  on  the 
Munger  farm  in  Stillwater  Township. 

He  was  married,  probably,  in  the  year  1759.  His 
wife  was  Mary  --  (possibly  Salmon).  She  was  born  in 
1739,  and  died,  June  9,  1803,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four 
years  at  Stillwater,  and  was  buried  on  the  Munger  farm 
in  Stillwater  Township. 

They  had  nine  children;  the  first  seven  were  born 
in  the  East  Parish  of  Guilford,  Conn.,  and  the  last  two 
were  born  at  Stillwater,  New  York: 

1.  Sarah  Munger,  b  Jan. 19 ,1760 . 

2.  Samuel  Munger  (Sarah  --),  b  Aug. 2 5, 1761. 

3.  Timothy  Munger  (Naomi  Mathews),  b  Nov .1 ,1764 . 

4.  SALMON  Munger  (Ruth  Mathews) ,  b  Feb . 10 , 1766 . 

5.  Mary  Munger,  b  Oct .  6 , 1768 ,  cl  at  birth. 

6.  Calvin  Munger,  b  Nov .12 ,1772 . 

7  .  Anna  Munger,  b  Nov .12 ,1772 ,  twin. 

8.  Thomas  Munger  (Mary  Risden),  b  Apr .29 ,177 5 . 

9.  Mary  Munger,  b  Jan. 6, 1779. 

Philip  Munger  was  of  the  fourth  generation  of  the 
Munger  family  to  live  in  America.  All  of  his  progeni¬ 
tors  had  lived  in  the  East  Parish  of  Guilford,  Conn. 
Nicholas  Munger  (1630-1668),  the  first  to  arrive  in 
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America,  came  from  County  Surry,  England,  about  the  year 
1642,  when  he  was  about  twelve  years  old.  He  was  ap¬ 
prenticed  to  a  family  named  Chittenden,  who  joined  the 
“Guilford  Company”  in  their  settlement  at  Guilford^ 
about  fifteen  miles  west  of  Saybrook,  Conn.  A  part  of 
the  settlement  just  across  the  East  River  was  known  at 
that  time  as  the  “East  Parish”. 

Samuel  Munger  (1662-1717)  of  the  second  generation 

and  Joseph  Munger  (1693 - )  of  the  third  generation 

were  both  born  in  the  East  Parish  of  Guilford.  The 
latter,  who  was  the  father  of  Philip  Munger,  was  a 
cordwainer  or  a  bootmaker  by  trade.  He  was  married  the 
second  time,  Oct. 6, 1726,  to  Miriam  Pond,  and  of  this 
marriage  four  sons  were  born,  Philip  being  the  youngest. 

As  a  young  man,  just  past  his  twentieth  birthday, 
Philip  Munger  enlisted  in  the  Connecticut  militia,  Apr. 
17, 1755,  to  fight  in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  This 
adventure  must  have  been  to  his  liking  for  in  the  three 
ensuing  years  he  enlisted  four  times,  serving  tours  of 
one  to  seven  months  each.  In  1759,  before  the  war  was 
concluded,  Philip  was  married  to  Mary  (Salmon).  This 
event,  however,  abruptly  terminated  his  military  life 
until  some  eighteen  years  later  when  he  enlisted  again, 
this  time  to  fight  in  the  American  Revolution. 

Philip  and  Mary  Munger,  following  their  marriage, 
lived  for  about  fourteen  years  in  the  East  Parish  of 
Guilford,  where  seven  children  were  born  to  them.  Their 
third  child,  the  second  boy,  was  Timothy  Munger.  In  the 
year  1773,  Philip  Munger  moved  his  family  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  to  Saratoga  County,  New  York,  where  he  located  on 
a  farm  northwest  of  Stillwater  in  Stillwater  Township. 
Here  two  more  children  were  born  in  1775  and  1779,  both 
during  the  progress  of  the  Revolution. 

In  the  autumn  of  1777,  one  of  the  decisive  battles 
of  the  Revolution  was  fought  at  Stillwater  and  Bernis 
Heights,  only  a  few  miles  from  the  Munger  farm.  The 
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British  under  Burgoyne  had  invaded  New  York  State  from 
Canada,  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain,  intending  to  capture 
Albany  and  the  entire  valley  of  the  Hudson,  to  cut  the 
Colonies  in  two  and  end  the  war.  But  instead,  Burgoyne 
and  his  entire  army  was  defeated  and  captured  by  the 
Americans . 

Philip  Munger,  then  about  forty-two  years  old,  and  a 
veteran  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  had  already  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Albany  County  militia,  the  12th  Regiment, 
under  Col.  Van  Veghten.  He  served  at  least  two  tours  of 
duty,  once  in  Capt.  Van  Woert’s  company,  and  again  in 
Capt.  Woodworth’s  company. 

After  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  in  1782,  Philip 
Munger  lived  on  his  farm  for  nearly  twenty -eight  years. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  were  members  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Stillwater.  Philip  Munger  died,  Dec. 6, 1809,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-four  years. 

My  wife  and  I  made  a  trip  to  Saratoga  County,  N.Y. 
in  May, 1957.  We  found  the  old  Munger  farm  (now  owned  by 

Thomas  Gronczniak),  the  family  graveyard  and  the  tomb¬ 
stones  of  my  Revolutionary  ancestors,  Philip  and  Timothy 
Munger.  The  headstone  of  the  latter  bears  this  interest¬ 
ing  epitaph: 

GO  HOME  DEAR  FRIENDS 
WIPE  OFF  YOUR  TEARS 
HERE  I  MUST  LIE 
TILL  CHRIST  APPEARS 

A  dozen  other  tombstones  mark  the  burial  place  of 
other  members  of  the  Munger  family.  We  also  located 
several  families,  descendants  of  Timothy  Munger,  still 
living  in  Stillwater  Township. 

Since  our  return  home,  I  have  also  located  an  Ernest 
Munger,  living  at  Conneautvil le,  Pa.,  and  a  Frederick  W. 
Elder,  living  in  Lakewood,  0. ,  both  descendants  of  my 
great  - great -great -great -great -great -grandfather,  the 
original  immigrant,  Nicholas  Munger  (1630-1668). 
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if  TIMOTHY  MUNGER 

1764-1825 

Timothy  Munger,  the  father  of  Dorcas  Munger  who 
married  Alden  Boles,  was  born,  Nov. 1,1764,  in  the  East 
Parish  of  Guilford,  Connecticut  Colony.  This  village  is 
now  the  town  of  Madison,  Conn.  Timothy  Munger  was  a 
farmer.  He  served  in  the  American  Revolution.  He  died 
Nov. 8, 1825,  at  Stillwater,  New  York,  at  the  age  of 
sixty -one,  and  was  buried  in  the  private  burying-ground 
on  the  Munger  farm  at  Stillwater,  New  York. 

He  was  married,  Mar. 25, 1784,  to  Naomi  Mathews  at 
Stillwater,  N.Y.  She  was  born,  May  27,1759,  and  died 
Aug. 5, 1839,  at  Stillwater.  She  was  buried  on  the  Munger 
farm  beside  her  husband. 

They  had  ten  children,  all  born  at  Stillwater,  N.Y: 

1.  Daniel  Munger  (Elizabeth  Ostrander) ,  b  Jan. 3, 1785. 

2.  Sarah  Munger  (John  Norton),  b  Aug .24 , 17 86  . 

3.  Dorcas  Munger  (Alden  Boles),  b  Oct. 11, 17 88. 

4.  Timothy  Munger,  b  Jan. 6, 1790. 

5.  Stephen  Munger  (Polly  Edmuns) ,  b  Aug . 18 , 1792 . 

6.  Naomi  Munger,  b  Mar . 26 , 17 94 ,  d  infancy. 

7.  John  Munger  (Maria  b  May. 6, 1796. 

8.  Naomi  Munger,  b  Apr .6 ,1798 . 

9.  Abner  Munger,  b  Sept . 16 , 1801 . 

10.  Ezra  Munger  (Mary  Straight ) ,  b  Aug. 1,1 302. 

Timothy  Munger  was  of  the  fifth  generation  of  the 

Munger  family  to  live  in  America,  and  was  a  descendant 
of  Nicholas  Munger  who  came  from  England  about  1642. 
His  line  of  descent  was:  Nicholas  Munger  (1630-1668); 

Samuel  Munger  (1662-1717);  Joseph  Munger  (1693 - ); 

Philip  Munger  (1736-1809);  Timothy  Munger  (1764-1825). 
The  small  village  in  which  Timothy  Munger  was'  born 
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was  called  the  “East  Parish  of  Guilford"  for  the  reason 
that  it  was  separated  from  the  parent  town  of  Guilford 
by  a  small  river.  Here  in  the  “East  Parish”,  Timothy 
and  his  five  brothers  and  sisters  lived  until  he  was 
nine  years  old.  In  that  year,  1773,  his  father,  Philip 
Munger,  decided  to  leave  Connecticut  and  move  his  family 
westward  to  Saratoga  County,  New  York.  Philip  Munger, 
prior  to  his  marriage,  had  seen  considerable  service  on 
the  frontier  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and  no  doubt, 
was  still  possessed  of  the  urge  for  adventure  and  to 
pioneer.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  feud 
between  the  Colonies  and  the  mother  country  of  England 
was  becoming  increasingly  worse.  Later  in  that  year, 
British  merchant  ships  in  Boston  Harbor  were  raided  by 
the  “Boston  Tea  Party”. 

Timothy  Munger’s  father  enlisted  in  the  militia  soon 
after  the  American  Revolution  began.  The  battle  of 
Saratoga,  where  the  British  under  Burgoyne  were  so  de¬ 
cisively  defeated,  was  fought  at  Stillwater,  not  far 
from  the  Munger  farm.  Timothy,  about  fourteen  at  the 
time,  but  still  too  young  to  participate,  could  have 
been  a  fascinated  and  terrified  observer  of  that  his¬ 
toric  event,  which  threatened  both  his  home  and  family. 
Before  the  war  was  over,  however,  Timothy  Munger  was 
able  to  enlist  twice  in  the  Albany  County  militia,  serv¬ 
ing  tours  under  Col.  Willet  and  Capt.  Fonda,  and  Col. 
Van  Veghten  and  Capt.  Winne. 

The  year  following  the  close  of  the  war,  Timothy 
Munger  was  married,  Mar. 25, 1784,  to  Naomi  .Mathews  at 
Stillwater.  In  the  next  eighteen  years,  they  acquired 
a  large  family  of  ten  children.  The  second  girl  to  be 
born  was  Dorcas  Munger,  who  later  in  life  married  Alden 
Boles,  eventually  became  my  great-grandmother. 

Timothy  Munger  died  at  the  age  of  sixty -one,  but  his 
wife  Naomi  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty.  They  were  both 
buried  on  the  Munger  farm  at  Stillwater,  New  York. 
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STEPHEN  HENRY  BOLES 

1827-1894 


Stephen  Henry  Boles  was  born,  Nov. 18, 1827,  in  Milton 
Township,  Saratoga  County,  New  York,  and  was  a  ’son  of 
Alden  Boles  and  Dorcas  Munger.  His  occupations  were: 
cabinetmaker,  sawmill  operator  and  horticulturist.  He 
died,  Jan. 26, 1894,  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  W. 
T.  Ladner,  in  Fredericksburg,  near  Meadville,  Pa.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Baptist  Hill  burying-ground  in  Southington 
Township,  Trumbull  County,  Ohio. 

He  was  married,  May  27,1849,  to  Mary  Anna  Brooks 
at  Linesville,  Pa.  She  was  born,  Jan. 8, 1832,  at  the 
old  Brooks  mill  in  Conneaut  Twp. ,  Crawford  County,  Pa., 
a  daughter  of  Asa  Brooks  and  Anna  Burwell.  She  died 
Oct. 21, 1895,  at  Linesville,  Pa.,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Linesville  Cemetery  at  Linesville,  Pa. 

They  had  nine  children: 

1 .  Lucina  Ann  Doles  (C ./ . Stockton) ,  b  May  4,1850,  at 

Garrettsville ,  O. 

2.  Emma  Rachel  Boles  (W .T .Ladner) ,  b  July  26,1852,  at 

West  Farmington ,  O. 

3.  Zevia  (Sophia)  Theresa  Boles,  b  Nov. 9, 1854,  at 

West  Farmington,  O.  d  Apr .21 , 1923 ,  Saegertown,  Pa. 

4.  Carrie  Castilla  Boles  (S .C. Norton) ,  b  Sept. 2, 1857, 

at  West  Farmington,  O. 

5.  Mary  Desire  Boles  (C.W. David),  b  Jan. 6, 1359,  at 

West  Farmington,  O. 

6.  Barry  Webster  Boles  (Bolles),  (Estelle  Balcom), 

b  Jun.24,1866,  at  West  Farmington,  O. 

7.  Edgar  Ezra  Boles  (Ethel  Hampton)(Louise  Lueders) , 

b  Sept . 10 , 1867 ,  Linesville,  Pa. 
1  5 
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8.  Lillie  Inez  Boles,  b  Nov .1 ,1869 ,  Linesville ,  Pa., 

(twin)  d  Jan. 22 ,1901 ,  Meadville,  Pa. 

9.  Kittie  Leone  Boles  (Louis  Watts),  b  Nov .1 ,1869 , 

(twin)  at  Linesville ,  Pa. 

Stephen  Henry  Boles,  my  grandfather,  was  the  eighth 
child  and  fifth  son  of  Alden  Boles  and  his  wife,  Dorcas 
Munger  Boles.  He  was  born,  Nov.  19,  1827,  on  a  farm  in 
Milton  Township,  Saratoga  County,  New  York.  At  that 
time,  John  Quincy  Adams  was  serving  his  term  as  the 
sixth  president  of  the  United  States.  Two  years  before 
Stephen  Boles  was  born,  the  Erie  Canal,  from  the  Hudson 
River  to  Lake  Erie,  had  been  completed  and  put  into 
operation.  That  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  canal  was 
only  eighteen  miles  down  the  river  from  Saratoga  may 
have  had  no  direct  influence  upon  the  lives  of  the  Boles 
and  Munger  families,  other  than  to  make  them  aware  of 
the  steady  flow  of  traffic  to  and  from  the  west.  In  his 
early  youth,  Stephen  Boles  worked  on  the  farm,  and  also 
assisted  his  father  in  the  conduct  of  his  trade  as  a 
wagonmaker.  This  experience  later  proved  to  be  a  good 
preparation  for  his  lifetime  work  as  a  cabinetmaker  and 
as  a  horticulturist. 

Stephen  was  only  nineteen  when  the  family  decided  to 
move  west  to  Ohio.  Two  of  his  older  brothers  and  a 
sister  had  already  married  and  moved  westward;  the  five 
remaining  children,  Stephen  included,  were  apparently 
dissatisfied  with  their  opportunities  and  wished  to 
follow.  The  most  insistent  were  his  two  older  brothers, 
Ezra,  twenty-five,  and  Newton,  twenty-three,  neither  of 
whom  had  been  able  to  find  himself  a  wife.  Although 
Stephen’s  father,  Alden  Boles,  had  already  reached  the 
age  of  sixty-five,  at  which  it  is  usual  to  begin  taking 
life  somewhat  easy,  he  was  willing  to  accede  to  the  de¬ 
sires  of  his  children  and  undertake  the  venture. 

The  Boles  family  moved  from  Saratoga,  New  York,  to 
Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  in  the  summer  of  1846,  a  distance 
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of  more  than  four  hundred  miles.  It  is  not  evident  that 
any  close  friends  or  relatives  had  preceeded  them  to  the 
Western  Reserve  Territory,  but  they  may  have  known  that 
many  families  from  New  England  had  migrated  to  Ohio. 

Stephen  Boles  lived  for  a  time  with  his  parents  on 
the  farm  in  Southington,  but  not  for  very  long,  for  he 
was  not  primarily  interested  in  farming.  Instead  he 
began  to  work  as  a  cabinetmaker,  an  occupation  in  which 
he  had  become  interested  back  in  his  father’s  wagon 
shop,  and  which  on  occasion  took  him  to  various  towns 
and  localities  at  some  distance  from  home.  Eventually 
he  did  some  work  in  Linesville,  which  was  about  forty 
miles  away,  just  across  the  line  in  Pennsylvania.  Here 
he  found  occasion  to  procure  lumber  and  materials  at  a 
sawmill  operated  by  Asa  Brooks,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
above  the  town.  A  circumstance  of  no  little  importance 
was  that  on  frequent  visits  he  became  well  acquainted 
with  the  owner's  sixteen -year-old  daughter,  Mary  Anna 
Brooks.  In  the  spring,  May  27,  1849,  when  Stephen  was 
twenty-one  and  Mary  was  seventeen,  they  were  married 
at  Linesville,  Pa.  * 

Soon  after  their  wedding,  Stephen  and  Mary  Boles 
departed  for  Ohio,  where  they  established  their  own 
household  in  Garrettsville,  a  small  town  in  Portage 
County  about  ten  miles  west  of  his  father’s  home  at 
Southington.  The  following  year,  May  4, 1850,  their 
first  child  was  born,  a  daughter  Lucina  Ann.  Stephen 
now  devoted  full  time  to  his  occupation  as  a  cabinet¬ 
maker,  earning  a  livelihood  for  his  family  and  gaining 
in  experience.  In  the  following  year,  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  practice  of  his  trade  developed  in  West 
Farmington,  a  thriving  town  only  five  miles  north  of  the 
farm  where  his  parents  lived  with  his  brother  Ezra  and 
family  at  Southington.  When  Stephen  set  up  his  own 
cabinet  shop  at  the  new  location  in  the  summer  of  1851, 
the  nearby  Farmington  Academy  was  then  a  widely  known 
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and  expanding  educational  institution,  which  attracted 
students  from  farms  and  villages  in  all  parts  of  the 
Western  Reserve.  His  services  as  a  cabinetmaker  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  much  in  demand,  for  Stephen  Boles  remained  in 
West  Farmington  for  the  next  sixteen  years.  Here,  five 
more  children  were  born  to  them:  Emma  Rachel,  Zeviah 
Theresa,  Carrie  Castilla,  Mary  Desire  (my  mother),  and 
their  first  son,  Harry  Webster  Boles.  Three  more  child¬ 
ren  were  born  later  at  Linesville,  Pa. 

My  mother  lived  in  West  Farmington  until  she  was 
eight  years  old.  I  regret  that  I  never  asked  her  to 
tell  me  the  exact  location  of  her  home  and  where  grand¬ 
father  had  his  shop.  I  have  tried  to  determine  this 
from  the  records  at  the  Warren  courthouse,  but  without 
complete  success.  Although  Stephen  Boles  bought  and 
sold  several  properties,  one  after  another,  I  believe 
that  he  did  not  live  in  any  of  them,  for  between  the 
sale  of  one  and  the  purchase  of  another  were  gaps  of 
one  to  six  years.  Mother  was  born  in  the  six-year 
interval.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  he  lived  in 
a  house  which  was  rented  in  connection  with  his  shop, 
and  that  he  purchased  these  properties  for  the  purpose 
of  rebuilding  existing  houses  or  building  new  ones  for 
subsequent  sale. 

These  properties  were  all  located  on  Fourth  Street; 
Lots  13,  14  and  15  were  on  the  west  side  of  the  street, 
the  first  three  north  of  the  east-to-west  Center  Road 
(Route  88);  Lot  19  was  on  the  east  side,  the  first  lot 
south  of  the  “Public  Square.”  His  first  lot  was  bought 
Oct. 8, 1851,  the  year  of  his  arrival  in  West  Farmington 
and  the  last  one  was  sold,  June  11,1866,  just  before  he 
moved  to  Pennsylvania.  The  deed  for  the  sale  of  lot  19 
bears  the  signature  of  “Hannah  Brooks”  as  a  witness. 
She  could  be  none  other  than  the  younger  sister  of 
Stephen’s  wife.  Hannah  Brooks  devoted  her  life  to 
teaching  school  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 
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In  Kentucky  she  became  a  superintendant  of  schools;  in 
West  Farmington  she  may  have  taught  several  terms  at  the 
Farmington  Academy. 

In  the  year  1867,  a  circumstance  arose  which  induced 
Stephen  Boles  to  leave  Ohio  and  move  with  his  family 
to  Linesville,  Pa. ,  the  place  where  he  had  been  married 
some  eighteen  years  before.  His  wife's  father,  Asa 
Brooks,  had  died  leaving  his  widow,  Mary  Brooks,  with  a 
sawmill  and  no  one  fully  competent  to  operate  it.  Asa 
Brooks  had  been  an  unusually  strong  and  rugged  individ¬ 
ual,  hard-working  and  self-confident,  and  at  the  age  of 
sixty-seven  had  contracted  to  build  a  sawmill  at  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana.  To  the  far  western  border  of  Indiana, 
some  four  hundred  miles  from  Linesville,  Asa  Brooks  had 
driven  all  the  way  by  ox-team.  Unfortunately,  he  con¬ 
tracted-malaria  and  died  before  the  project  was  fully 
completed.  Stephen  Boles,  at  the  insistence  of  his  wife 
and  her  widowed  mother,  agreed  to  move  back  to  Lines¬ 
ville  and  take  over  the  operation  of  the  Brooks  mill. 

At  this  location  on  Mill  Creek  above  Linesville, 
where  the  earthen  embankment  of  the  old  dam  is  still  in 
evidence,  Stephen  Boles  resided  for  eight  or  nine  years. 
When  “Grandma  Brooks”,  as  my  mother  called  her,  became 
too  infirm  to  live  alone,  a  part  of  her.  house  was  moved 
up  the  hill  from  the  mill-dam  and  attached  to  the  house 
in  which  Stephen  and  his  family  lived.  Here  “Grandma" 
lived  in  comfort  until  she  died,  Apr. 1,1874,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-three. 

I  recall  my  mother  saying  that,  while  living  at  the 
mill,  she  had  attended  the  Brooks  School  on  the  Lines- 
ville-Conneautville  Road,  a  short  distance  north  of  the 
cross-road  where  she  lived.  Later  she  transferred  to 
the  Pine  Township  School,  and  it  was  here  that  she  first 
became  acquainted  with  a  boy  named  William  David,  who 
later  was  to  become  my’  father.  He  lived  on  the  farm  of 
William  E.  Seelye,  about  one  mile  east  of  Linesville  on 
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the  Harmonsburg  Road.  Many  years  later,  Jan. 17, 1890, 

I  was  born  on  this  farm.  Jonathan  David,  my  grand¬ 
father,  at  the  time  of  his  death  on  Jan. 13, 1864,  had 
operated  the  gristmill  in  Linesville,  where  Mill  Creek 
crosses  the  main  street,  and  had  left  a  large  family  of 
orphaned  children,  who  were  taken  to  be  raised  by  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  vicinity. 

In  the  home  at  the  mill,  three  more  children  were 
born  to  Stephen  and  Mary  Boles:  a  son  Edgar  Ezra,  and 
the  twins  Lillie  Inez  and  Kittie  Leone.  After  “Grandma” 
Brooks  died,  Stephen  continued  to  live  at  the  mill  until 
the  property  was  sold.  Previous  to  this,  the  milldam 
had  been  washed  out  by  a  spring  flood,  and  the  operation 
of  the  mill  was  discontinued.  For  a  while,  Stephen 
worked  at  the  mill  as  a  cabinetmaker,  but  in  his  spare 
time  he  began  to  take  an  active  interest  in  his  garden 
and  in  horticulture,  to  which  he  devoted  much  time  and 
study.  After  the  mill  was  sold,  he  moved  his  family 
into  the  town  of  Linesville,  where  he  continued  his  work 
as  a  cabinetmaker.  On  Dec. 11, 1878,  he  bought  a  two-acre 
plot  of  ground  which  was  located  on  the  east  side  of 
Wallace  Road,  just  north  of  the  town,  and  which  extended 
back  to  the  edge  of  the  Linesville  millpond.  Here  he 
proposed  to  devote  more  of  his  time  to  the  enjoyment  of 
his  hobby  and,  if  possible,  to  develop  it  into  a  profit¬ 
able  and  full-time  occupation. 

Edgar  Ezra  Boles,  the  youngesr  son  of  Stephen  and 
Mary  Boles,  left  his  home  at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  gain 
his  freedom  from  irksome  parental  ties,  going  first  to 
Conneaut,  Ohio,  and  then  to  the  far  west.  In  the  State 
of  Kansas,  he  learned  the  trade  of  tinsmith,  was  married 
and  had  a  family  of  six  children.  In  later  life,  he  was 
married  again.  He  died  Feb. 3, 1952,  aged  eighty-five,  at 
Carrollton,  Missouri. 

In  the  spring  of  1888,  soon  after  Stephen  Boles  had 
passed  his  sixtieth  birthday,  his  son  Harry,  who  had 
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then  attained  the  age  of  twenty -one,  departed  for  New 
York  State,  where  he  engaged  in  the  cheesemaking  busi¬ 
ness  at  Redfield,  Florence  and  Deerfield,  near  Utica. 
Harry  Webster  Bolles  (Boles)  raised  a  family  of  nine 
children,  and  died,  May  26,1947,  at  the  home  of  one  of 
his  daughters,  in  Oriskany,  New  York. 

'  The  eldest  daughter,  Lucina  Ann  Boles,  married  Cyrus 
Jerome  Stockton  on  Jan. 21, 1874,  and  lived  first  at 
Mosiertown  and  later  at  Meadville,  Pa.  They  had  five 
children.  She  died,  Oct.  18, 1905,  aged  fifty-five,  at 
Meadville,  Pa. 

Emma  Rachel  Boles  was  married  Jan. 7, 1874,  to  William 
Thorn  Ladner  at  Linesville,  Pa.  They  lived  at  Lines¬ 
ville,  Shermansvi 11 e  and  Meadville,  Pa.  and  in  West 
Virginia,  and  had  a  family  of  three  children.  She  died 
Oct. 17, 1922,  aged  sixty-five,  at  Meadville,  Pa. 

Carrie  Castilla  Boles  was  married,  Nov. 18, 1883,  to 
Samuel  Conlin  Norton.  They  lived  at  Southington,  Trum¬ 
bull  County,  Ohio,  and  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  and  had  two 
children.  She  died,  Oct. 17, 1922,  aged  sixty-five,  at 
Meadville,  Pa. 

Mary  Desire  Boles  was  married,  Dec. 29, 1887,  to 
Charles  William  David  at  Linesville,  Pa.  They  lived  at 
Linesville  and  at  Meadville,  Pa.  They  had  only  a  son, 
Bruce  William  David,  who  compiled  this  family  record. 
My  mother  died,  Jan. 14, 1921,  aged  sixty-two,  at  Mead¬ 
ville,  Pa.  My  father  died,  Mar. 14, 1931,  aged  seventy- 
five,  near  New  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Kitty  Leone  Boles  was  married,  Mar. 20, 1901,  to  Louis 
Watts  at  Deerfield,  N.Y.,  lived  near  Utica  and  had  four 
children.  She  died,  Feb. 27, 1948,  at  Maynard,  N.Y.  aged 
seventy -nine  years. 

In  the  later  years  of  their  life,  Stephen  Boles  and 
his  wife  Mary  had  a  serious  disagreement;  as  a  result 
Stephen  left  his  home  and  family  and  went  to  Meadville 
to  live  apart.  Here  he  resided  for  the  remainder  of 
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his  life.  Although  he  may  have  done  some  work  as  a 
cabinetmaker,  he  found  major  employment  as  a  supervisor 
and  gardener  on  the  estates  of  some  of  the  town’s  more 
prosperous  citizens. 

He  was  most  unhappy  in  his  unfortunate  and  lonely 
circumstances,  and  never  quite  gave  up  the  hope  that  in 
time  he  might  return  to  his  home.  I  have  in  my  posses¬ 
sion  a  long  letter,  dated  Aug. 29, 1889,  which  he  wrote 
to  my  mother,  telling  of  his  frugal  living,  his  daily 
labors  and  his  endeavor  to  occupy  his  loneliness  with 
reading,  writing  and  sketching.  About  his  hopeless  situa¬ 
tion  he  wrote:  “I  have  grieved  myself  most  to  death.” 
At  that  time  he  was  living  in  a  rooming  house,  653  North 
Main  Street,  which  was  mostly  occupied  by  students  of 
Allegheny  College.  Stephen  Boles  lived  about  five  years 
after  the  date  of  the  letter..  In  his  last  illness,  he 
was  taken  to  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Ladner 
in  Fredericksburg,  a  suburb  of  Meadville,  where  he  died 
Jan. 26, 1894,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.  He  was  taken  back 
to  Ohio,  where  he  was  buried  at  the  Baptist  Hill  Ceme¬ 
tery  in  the  family  plot  with  his  parents,  Alden  and 
Dorcas  Boles,  and  his  brother  Ezra,  who  had  died  just 
a  year  before. 

Mary  Brooks  Boles,  my  grandmother,  survived  her 
husband  by  only  two  years.  She  maintained  a  home  for 
herself  and  her  three  unmarried  daughters  by  nursing 
and  household  work.  She  was  a  very  religious  person,  an 
active  member  of  the  Universalist  Church  and  of  the 
Royal  Templars  of  Temperance.  She  never  became  recon¬ 
ciled  with  her  husband,  and  after  her  death,  Oct. 21, 1895 
she  was  buried  apart  from  him  in  the  nearby  cemetery 
at  Linesville.  Lillie  Inez  3oles,  one  of  the  twins,  died 
Jan.  22,  1901,  at  Meadville. '  Zeviah  Boles,  also  unmarried, 
died,  Apr. 21, 1923,  at  Saegertown,  Pa.  Both  daughters 
were  buried  beside  their  mother  at  Linesville. 
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★  JOHN  GRUBB  (JOHANNES  GROB) 

1753-1831 

Johannes  Grob  was  born,  Jan. 26, 1753,  in  the  township 
of  Whitehall,  Lehigh  County,  Pa.  He  was  a  son  of  Henry 
(Heinrich)  Grob  and  Adelheid  Ilitz.  He  was  a  farmer,  but 
worked  at  his  trade  as  a  shoemaker.  John  Grob,  as  he  was 
known,  served  as  a  private  in  the  American  Revolution. 
He  died,  Apr. 2, 1831,  on  his  farm  in  Lehigh  County,  Pa., 
and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  behind  the  Reformed 
Church,  in  the  village  of  Egypt,  Pa. 

He  was  married  Mar. 12, 1776,  to  Anna  Maria  Leisenring 
at  Egypt,  Pa.  She  was  born,  Jan.  20, 1756,  in  Bucks  Co., 
Pa. ,  a  daughter  of  John  Conrad  Leisenring  and  Sibilla 
Veit.  She  died,  Feb. 14, 1845,  at  Saegertown,  Pa.,  aged 
eighty-nine,  and  was  buried  in  the  Saegertown  Cemetery. 
They  had  eight  children,  born  in  Lehigh  Co.  ,  Pa: 

1.  John  Grob  (  ),  b  Jan . 12 , 1777 . 

2.  Joseph  Grob  (  ),  b  Feb. 19 ,1778 . 

3.  PETER  Grob  (Mary  Campbell),  b  Sept .22 , 1782 . 

4.  Henry  Grob  (Maria  Washburn) ,  b  Apr. 26, 1785. 

5.  Jonas  Grob  (Sarah  Wiser),  b  Nov .4 ,1787 .  /1792. 

6.  TOBIAS  Grob  (Hannah  Graf f)( El izabeth  Graff),b  Jan. 29, 

7.  Sarah  Grob  (Theodore  Storl),  b  Oct . 12 ,1794 . 

8.  Daniel  Grob  (Catherine  Graff),  b  Nov .20 ,1798 . 

All  of  John  Grob’s  sons  adopted  the  Americanized 
spelling  “Grubb”  for  their  family  name.  I  discovered 
a  curious  intermixture  of  the  old  and  the  new  on  the 
tombstone  of  John  Grob,  erected  by  his  sons.  All  of 
the  lettering  is  in  German,  but  his  name  is  inscribed 
Johannes  Grubb-- his  original  German  given  name  and  his 
Americanized  family  name. 

The  first  of  this  family  to  arrive  in  America  was 
Henry  (Heinrich)  Grob  (1723-1768),  the  father  of  John 
Grob,  and  the  great  -  great  -  grand fath er  of  my  father, 
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Charles  William  David.  Henry  Grob  came  to  America  from 
Hirtzwangen,  Switzerland,  arriving  in  Philade lpliia  in 
the  year  1743,  when  he  was  about  twenty  years  old.  He 
went  first  to  Coventry  Township,  in  the  north  of  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania.  This  was  only  about  thirty-five 
miles  from  his  final  homestead  in  Lehigh,  the  second 
county  to  the  north  of  Chester.  In  these  early  years, 
the  village  of  Egypt  was  known  as  a  Swiss  settlement, 
for  a  great  number  of  the  settlers  in  North  Whitehall 
Township  were  from  Switzerland.  Henry  Grob  was  married 
about  the  year  1749,  to  Adelheid  Hitz  (1731-1764),  a 
daughter  of  Daniel  Hitz  (1699-1785),  who  had  also  emi¬ 
grated  from  Switzerland,  possibly  from  Bauder-Albis,  and 
settled  in  Lower  Milford  Township,  Lehigh  County,  Pa. 
They  are  said  to  have  had  nine  children,  but  I  have 
obtained  a  record  of  only  six.  John  Grob,  their  eldest 
son,  was  their  second  child. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  John  Grob  was  married, 
Mar. 12, 1776,  in  the  first  year  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion.  The  British  were  still  in  occupation  of  Boston, 
being  beseiged  by  General  Washington;  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  not  signed  until  nearly  four  months 
later;  and  the  war  had  not  yet  come  to  Pennsylvania. 
Anna  Maria  Leisenring,  the  wife  of  John  Grob,  was  twenty 
years  old  at  the  time  of  their  marriage.  Her  grand¬ 
father,  John  Andrew  Leisenring,  had  been  born  in  Silesia 
and  died,  Mar. 5, 1737,  at  Hildburghausen,  Saxony,  in 
Germany.  Her  father,  John  Conrad  Leisenring  (1727-1781) 
was  born  in  Saxony,  and  had  emigrated  to  America  some 
time  prior  to  1750,  and  settled  at  Upper  Saucon,  Lehigh 
County,  Pa.  In  1755,  he  was  married  to  Sibilla  Veit, 
who  was  born  in  1729,  and  died  Mar. 14, 1821,  at  the  age 
of  ninety-three  years.  They  were  members  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Lutheran  Church. 

John  Grob  enlisted  and  served  in  the  army  during 
the  American  Revolution.  Under  a  date  of  May  14,1778, 
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John  Grob  was  officially  listed  on  the  muster  roll  of 
the  Northampton  County  militia,  2nd  Battalion  under  Col. 
Geo.  Breinig,  field  officer  Lieut.  Col.  Stephen  Balliet, 
4th  Company  under  Capt.  John  Morritz.  Conrad  Leisenring, 
a  younger  brother  of  John  Grob's  wife,  was  also  listed 
in  the  same  muster  roll.  There  is  evidence  that  both 
had  been  in  the  service  at  least  a  year  previous  to 
this  date.  This  Conrad  Leisenring  later  (Oct. 7,  1783) 
married  Catherine  Grob,  a  younger  sister  of  John  Grob. 

John  Grob  and  his  wife  Anna  Maria  had  a  family  of 
eight  children- -seven  boys  and  one  girl--all  born  on 
their  farm  in  North  Whitehall  Township,  Lehigh  County. 
The  second  son,  Joseph  Grob  (Grubb),  born  Feb. 19, 1778, 
was  my  great-grandfather.  In  1814  when  John  Grob  was 
sixty-one  years  old  and  his  wife  was  fifty-eight,  he 
deeded  his  farm  of  forty-four  acres  to  his  fourth  son, 
Henry  Grob,  under  an  agreement  that  Henry  was  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  home  and  lifetime  subsistence  for  each  of  his 
parents.  After  the  death  of  both  parents,  the  son  Henry 
was  obligated  to  pay  each  of  the  other  children  for 
their  share  of  the  estate.  This  agreement,  from  legal 
records,  was  apparently  fully  carried  out. 

John  Grob  died,  Apr. 2, 1831,  at  the  age  of  seventy-, 
eight,  but  his  wife,  Anna  Maria,  survived  him  by  nearly 
fourteen  years;  she  was  eighty-nine  years  old  at  the 
time  of  her  death.  In  the  year  1831,  when  John  Grob 
died,  all  of  his  living  sons  but  one,  decided  to  leave 
Lehigh  County  and  move  farther  west  with  their  families. 
Several  of  them  settled  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Saegertown,  in  Woodcock  Township,  Crawford  County,  Pa. 
Henry  Grob  remained  for  another  year,  then  he  decided 
to  sell  the  old  farm  and  move  westward  with  his  seven 
children  and  his  mother  to  join  his  brothers.  However, 
Henry  soon  moved  on  to  Liberty,  Ill.  ,  but  Anna  Maria, 
his  mother,  chose  to  remain  at  Saegertown  and  live  with 
Daniel  Grubb,  her  youngest  son. 
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JOSEPH  GRUBB  (GROB) 

1778-1818 

Joseph  Grubb,  a  son  of  John  (Johannes)  Grob  and 
Anna  Maria  Leisenring,  was  born  Peb. 19, 1778,  in  North 
Whitehall  Township,  Lehigh  County,  Pa.  He  died  June  11, 
1818,  near  Bethlehem  in  Northampton  County,  Pa. 

Joseph  Grubb  was  married  in  1815  or  1814,  but  both 
he  and  his  wife  died  about  four  years  later.  Their 
deaths  occurred  soon  after  the  birth  of  their  daughter, 
Mary  Ann  Grubb,  their  second  child. 

They  had  two  children,  born  near  Bethlehem,  Pa: 

1.  Samuel  M.  Grubb  (  ),  b  Feb. 14, 1816. 

2.  Mary  Ann  Grubb  (Jonathan  David),  b  Sept .14 ,1817 . 

My  great-grandfather,  Joseph  Grubb,  was  the  second 
child  and  the  second  son  of  Johannes  Grob,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  the  one  who  initiated  the  Americanization 
and  change  in  the  spelling  of  the  family  names.  Joseph 
did  not  marry  until  he  was  about  thirty-six  years  old. 
His  wife,  apparently,  was  net  a  member  of  the  Reformed 
Church  at  Egypt,  for  the  records  of  their  marriage  and 
the  birth  of  their  children  are  not  to  be  found  there 
among  the  vital  records  of  so  many  others  of  the  Grob 
family.  Since  my  grandmother,  Mary  Ann,  was  born  near 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  it  is  probable  that  her  mother’s  family 
may  have  lived  in  Northampton  County.  They  may  have 
been  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

No  records  have  yet  disclosed  what  fatal  events 
transpired,  to  result  in  the  deaths  of  both  Joseph 
Grubb  and  his  wife  in  the  same  year,  1818.  Joseph  was 
then  only  forty  years  old  and  had  been  married  for  only 
four  years.  The  two  children,  Samuel,  aged  two  years, 
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and  Mary  Ann,  aged  nine  months,  were  taken  into  the 
families  of  their  uncles  to  be  raised. 

Mary  Ann,  my  grandmother,  was  taken  by  her  uncle 
Tobias  Grubb  and  his  wife  Hannah  Graff,  who  had  been 
married  for  five  years,  but  had  no  children  of  their 
own.  Pour  years  later,  the  wife  Hannah  died.  The  care 
of  the  household  and  Mary  Ann  was  taken  over  by  a  cousin 
Elizabeth  Graff,  who  on  Jan. 19, 1823,  became  the  second 
wife  of  Tobias  Grubb.  Of  this  second  marriage,  an  only 
child,  Elizabeth  Grubb  (who  later  married  Jonathan  Sae- 
ger)  was  born  on  Oct. 27, 1824.  Mary  Ann  and  her  cousin 

Elizabeth,  seven  years  younger,  grew  up  together  and 
were  raised  as  though  they  were  sisters. 

Three  of  John  Grob’s  sons,  Henry,  Tobias  and  Daniel, 
learned  the  gunsmith  trade  in  Lehigh  County.  Daniel, the 
youngest  and  the  first  to  move  to  Woodcock  Townshi'p  near 
Saegertown,  Pa. (1822),  became  a  farmer  and  an  innkeeper. 
He  had  married  Catherine  Graff,  related  to  his  brother 
Tobias’  wife,  and  had  a  total  of  fourteen  children. 
Tobias  Grubb  continued  at  his  trade  of  gunsmith,  and 
following  the  death  of  his  father  in  1831,  moved  with 
his  small  family  to  Saegertown,  where  he  lived  for  forty 
years  unt-il  his  death,  June  15,1872. 

The  two  children  of  Joseph  Grubb  both  grew  to 
maturity,  married  and  raised  families:  Samuel  M.  Grubb 
moved  west  and  located  near  Logansport,  Indiana;  Mary 
Ann  Grubb  married  Jonathan  David,  my  grandfather,  at 
Saegertown,  Pa.,  and  had  a  family  of  nine  children. 
My  father,  Charles  William  David,  was  the  youngest  boy. 

Neither  my  grandfather’s  nor  my  grandmother’s  Bible 
records  the  name  of  Joseph  Grubb’s  wife.  Since  Joseph 
Grubb  was  married  and  lived  at  some  distance  from  his 
boyhood  home,  the  records  of  his  family  are  not  at  the 
Reformed  Church  in  Egypt,  Pa.  That  lie  was  married  and 
had  two  children  is  well  confirmed  by  the  records  in 
the  courthouse  at  Allentown,  Pa. 
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JONATHAN  GERMAN  DAVID 

1796-1864 

Jonathan  G.  David,  the  only  son  of  Owen  David  (1769- 
1837)  and  Margaret  John  (1773-1802),  was  born  Oct. 20, 
1796,  in  Fayette  County,  Pa.  His  occupation  was  that 
of  a  miller.  He  died,  Jan. 13, 1864,  at  Linesville,  Pa. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Saegertown  Cemetery,  at  Saegertown, 
Crawford  County,  Pa. 

He  was  first  married,  Dec. 23, 1819,  to  Catharine  Gans 
in  Fayette  County,  Pa.  She  was  born,  Nov. 29, 1799,  in 
Fayette  County,  Pa.,  a  daughter  of  Benjamin  Gans  (1775- 
1820)  and  Margaret  Shindler  (--  1813).  She  died,  Jan. 2, 
1838,  at  Saegertown,  Pa.,  and  was  buried  there. 

They  had  eight  children: 

1.  Benjamin  Gans  David  (Martha  Louther)(Martha  Emery), 

b  Dec. 31, 1820,  Fayette  Co.,  Pa. 

2.  Joseph  Watkins  David  (Susanna  Wood),  b  Sept .20 , 1822 , 

Fayette  Co. ,  Pa. 

3.  M  ARGARET  David  (Andrew  Nichols),  b  Aug .8 , 1824 , 

Fayette  Co. ,  Pa . 

4.  Alpheus  Wilson  David,  b  Aug. 8, 1826,  Fayette  Co.,  Pa, 

d  Jan  .31 ,1851 ,  M  each/ i  lie,  Pa. 

5.  Ethelbert  Oliphant  David  (Borealis  Johnson), 

b  Sept. 7 , 1828 >  Hayfield  Twp. ,  Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 

6.  Mary  Lydia  David  (Leander  Le fever) ,  b  Aug . 25 , 1830 , 

Hayfield  Twp.,  Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 
7  .  Edward  Saeger  David,  b  Jul .9 , 1833 ,  Saegertown,  Pa., 

d  Jul. 9, 1836,  Saegertown,  Pa. 
8.  Rebecca  Ann  David  (Isaac  Davis),  b  Sept .23 , 1835 , 

Saegertown,  Pa. 

The  next  nine  children  in  this  family  were  by  his  second  wife. 
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Jonathan  G.  David  was  second  married,  May  20, 1838, 
to  Mary  Ann  Grubb  at  Saegertown,  Pa.  She  was  born  Sept. 
14,1817,  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  a  daughter  of  Joseph  Grubb 
and  --  --  (--  1818).  She  died  Sept . 18, 1859,  at  Clarks 
Mills,  Mercer  County,  Pa.  She  was  buried  at  Saegertown. 
They  had  nine  children  ( second  family ): 

9.  Sarah  David  (David  George),  b  Dec .27 , 1839 , 

at  Saegertown,  Pa. 

10.  Maude  Amanda  David ,  h  Sept . 17 ,1841 ,  Saegertown,  Pa., 

d  Dec. 4, 191 5,  Bradford,  Pa. 

11.  Jonathan  Phineas  David,  b  Jul.30,1843,  McGuffins 
Falls,  d  Feb. 22, 1347,  Bemus  Mills,  Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 

12.  Franklin  Ami  Bond  David,  b  May  4,1345,  Bemus  Mills, 

d  May  9,1858,  Clarks  Mills,  Mercer  Co.,  Pa. 

13.  Owen  David,  b  Mar . 20 , 1 847 ,  d  Mar . 20 , 1847 ,  Bemus 

.  Mills,  Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 

14.  Albert  Gallatin  David  (Kate  Hunter),  b  Jun .28 ,1848 , 

Bemus  Mills,  Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 

15.  Orlando  Eugene  David  (Elizabeth  Showalter) , 

b  Mar. 25, 1850,  Bemus  Mills,  Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 

16.  Charles  William  David  (Mary  Desire  Boles), 

b  Jun. 17 ,1855,  New  Lebanon,  Mercer  Co.,  Pa. 

17.  NANCY  Keoka  David,  b  May  27,1857 ,  New  Lebanon,  Pa., 

d  Apr .12,1 925 ,  Meadv il le ,  Pa . 
Jonathan  G.  David  was  married  a  third  time,  Oct. 7, 
1860,  to  Mary  Wallace  (Wheeler)  at  Linesville,  Pa.  She 
was  born  in  1817,  in  Canada.  She  survived  her  husband 
by  thirty -one  years  and  died,  May  3,  1895,  near  Lines¬ 
ville,  Pa.  They  had  no  children. 

%  grandfather,  Jonathan  G.  David,  was  of  the  fourth 
generation  of  his  family  to  live  in  America.  The  first 
to  arrive  was  Owen  David  ( 1683 ? -1767 ) ,  who  came  from 
Wales  and  settled  near  Dover,  Delaware,  some  time  prior 
to  1708.  The  farm  on  which  he  and  his  wife  Mary  lived, 
raised  a  family  of  four  children,  died  and  was  buried, 
originally  contained  five  hundred  acres,  and  is  still 
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known  as  The  Fox  Hall  Farm  by  the  duPont  family  who  now 
are  the  owners.  * 

The  second  son  of  Owen  David  was  Rev.  Enoch  David 
(1715-1793),  who  learned  the  trade  of  a  tailor,  but 
became  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist 
Church.  He  left  home  at  the  age  of  twenty -one  and  lived 
for  many  years  at  Middletown  and  Newark  in  Delaware. 
In  1760,  he  moved  to  Philadelphia,  Pa. ,  where  he  lived 
for  the  next  thirty-two  years,  except  for  the  nine 
months  of  British  occupation  during  the  Revolution. 
Two  of  his  sons,  Ebenezer  (1751-1778)  and  Zebediah 
(1759-1837),  and  one  son-in-law  Isaac  Davis  (1743-1816), 
were  old  enough  to  enlist  and  participate  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution.  My  great-grandfather,  Owen  David 
(1769-1837),  the  youngest  son,  was  not  yet  seven  years 
old  when  the  war  began.  Rev.  Enoch  David  was  married 
four  times  and  had  a  total  of  twelve  children.  His 
fourth  wife,  my  great-great-grandmother,  was  Elizabeth 
Harrison  (1730-1772),  who  came  from  an  old  Philadelphia 
family.  Rev.  Enoch  David  died,  Nov. 28, 1793,  at  Wood- 
bridgetown,  Fayette  County,  Pa.,  where  he  journeyed  to 
visit  some  of  his  children.  He  was  buried  there. 

Owen  David,  the  youngest  son  of  Rev.  Enoch  David, 
was  born,  Sept. 2, 1769,  in  Philadelphia,  on  Fourth  Street 
just  north  of  Market  (High)  Street,  in  the  same  block 
as  the  old  Philadelphia  Academy  and  the  Christ  Church 
Burial  Ground.  He  was  a  wheelwright,  a  school  teacher, 
a  farmer  and  an  ordained  Seventh  Day  Baptist  minister. 
He  moved  west  from  Philadelphia  to  Fayette  County  and 
then  to  Crawford  County,  Pa. ,  where  he  lived  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mosiertown  and  Saegertown.  He  was  married, 
Oct. 1, 1795,  to  Margaret  John  (1773-1802).  They  had 
four  children,  of  whom  the  only  boy  was  Jonathan  G. 
David,  my  grandfather.  Owen  David  died,  Mar. 28, 1837, 
near  Brownsville,  in  Washington  County,  Pa.,  where  he 
was  injured  in  a  fall  from  his  horse  on  the  old  Indian 
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trail,  while  returning  from  a  trip  to  visit  relatives 
in  Payette  County.  Owen  David  served  in  the  War  of  1812, 
as  a  chaplain  during  an  expedition  to  Lake  Erie. 

Jonathan  G.  David,  my  grandfather,  was  born  in  Fay¬ 
ette  County,  Pa.,  Oct. 20, 1796,  during  the  last  year  of 
George  Washington's  presidency.  In  1800,  he  moved  to 
Crawford  County  with  his  parents.  Following  the  death  of 
his  mother  in  1802,  he  was  returned  to  Fayette  County 
as  a  six  year  old  child,  to  be  raised  by  relatives. 
Later,  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the  miller's  trade, 
his  lifetime  occupation.  In  the  spring  of  1826,  six 
years  after  his  marriage,  he  moved  with  his  wife  and  a 
family  of  four  children,  back  to  Crawford  County,  where 
he  bought  a  farm  in  Hayfield  Township,  near  his  father. 
Later  he  moved  into  Saegertown,  where  he  took  over  the 
operation  of  the  Saeger  gristmill  at  the  dam  on  French 
Creek,  four  more  children  were  born  in  Crawford  County. 
His  wife  Catharine  died  on  Jan.  2,  1838,  leaving  a  family 
of  eight  children,  aged  from  two  to  seventeen. 

Five  months  later,  May  20, 1838,  Jonathan  David  was 
married  to  Mary  Ann  Grubb.  Jonathan  was  then  forty -one 
years  old  and  Mary  Ann  was  only  twenty.  She  was  bom 
in  Lehigh  County,  Pa.,  but  had  lived  in  Saegertown  since 
her  early  youth,  and  had  been  raised  by  her  uncle  Tobias 
Grubb.  During  the  next  twenty-six  years  of  his  life, 
Jonathan  David  operated  six  different  gristmills.  He 
moved  from  Saegertown,  first  to  Magoffin’s  Falls,  and 
then  to  Bemus’  Mills,  both  on  French  Creek  below  Saeger¬ 
town;  then  to  New  Lebanon,  and  from  there  to  Clark’s 
Mills,  both  in  Mercer  County,  Pa.  Nine  children  were 
born  to  them  during  this  time.  My  father,  Charles  Wil¬ 
liam  David,  was  born  at  New  Lebanon,  Jun.17,1855.  Mary 
Ann  David  died  four  years  later,  Sept. 18, 1859,  at  Clarks 
Mills.  Soon  thereafter,  Jonathan  David  moved  with  his 
family  to  Linesville,  Pa.  ,  where  he  took  over  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  gristmill  on  Mill  Creek  in  that  town.  The 
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two  eldest  daughters,  Sarah  and  Amanda  then  nineteen  and 
seventeen,  were  old  enough  to  care  for  the  younger  chil¬ 
dren  and  manage  the  household. 

When  Jonathan  David  died,  Jan. 13, 1864,  about  four 
years  after  he  moved  to  Linesville,  the  Civil  War  had 
been  in  progress  for  nearly  three  years,  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  the  turning  point  of  the  war,  had  been 
fought  and  won  about  six  months  before.  The  two  sons, 
Benjamin  and  Joseph,  in  Jonathan's  first  family,  were 
over  forty  years  old  when  the  war  began,  and  each  had 
a  family  of  several  children.  Alpheus  David,  a  son  of 
Joseph,  enlisted  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  lost  an  arm 
in  action.  Isaac  Davis,  the  husband  of  Rebecca  Ann, 
Jonathan's  youngest  daughter,  enlisted  in  the  service, 
although  he  was  twenty-seven  years  old,  ana  had  a  three 
year  old  daughter,  Joie  Artie  Davis  (Cooper). 

In  the  second  family,  all  of  Jonathan’s  sons  were 
too  young.  Albert  G.  David,  however,  surreptitiously 
enlisted  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  but  was  subsequently 
discharged.  Pour  years  later,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  re-enlisted  at  the  age  of  twenty. 

Mary  Wallace  David,  Jonathan's  third  wife,  was 
burdened  by  the  support  of  a  blind  brother  and  lack  of 
income,  and  was  unable  to  take  care  of  the  brood  of 
orphaned  children.  Arrangements  were  made  by  Benjamin 
David,  the  eldest  half-brother,  whereby  the  four  younger 
children,  who  could  not  support  themselves,  were  taken 
to  be  raised  by  other  families  in  the  vicinity.  Charles 
William  David,  my  father,  went  to  live  with  the  W.  E. 
Seelye  family  about  one  mile  east  of  Linesville,  and 
lived  witli  them  for  twenty -six  years. 

Jonathan  David  was  a  man  of  great  kindliness  and  had 
a  genuine  affection  for  his  many  children.  He  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  fairly  good  education,  and  found  time  to  teach 
one  of  the  first  schools  in  Saegertown.  He  composed 
many  poems,  and  wrote  many  doctrinal  dissertations. 
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CHARLES  WILLIAM  DAVID 

1855-1931 

Charles  William  David,  my  father,  was  a  son  of 
Jonathan  German  David  and  Mary  Ann  Grubb,  and  was  born 
June  17, 1855,  at  New  Lebanon,  Mercer  County,  Pa.  His 
preferred  occupation  was  that  of  a  farmer,  but  in  his 
later  years  he  also  worked  in  a  railroad  carpenter  shop 
and  several  manufacturing  plants  at  Meadville,  Pa. 
He  died,  Mar. 14, 1931,  near  New  Lebanon,  Pa.,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Saegertown  Cemetery  at  Seagertown,  Pa. 

He  was  married  to  Mary  Desire  Boles,  Dec. 29, 1887, 
at  Linesville,  Pa.  She  was  born,  Jan. 6, 1859,  at  West 
Farmington,  Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  and  was  a  daughter 
of  Stephen  Henry  Boles  and  Mary  Anna  Brooks.  She  died 
Jan. 14,1921,  at  Fredericksburg,  a  suburb  of  Meadville. 
She  was  buried  in  the  Saegertown  Cemetery. 

They  had  only  one  child: 

1.  Bruce  William  David  (Jessie  Elizabeth  Arnold), 

b  Jan. 17, 1890,  at  Linesville,  Pa. 

In  his  early  youth,  my  father  was  called  "Willie”, 
but  in  later  years  my  mother  called  him  "Will”,  and  so 
did  all  his  friends  and  relatives.  He  was  the  youngest 
boy  and  next  to  the  youngest  child  in  a  family  of  seven¬ 
teen  children;  his  oldest  half-brother,  Benjamin  Gans 
David,  was  his  senior  by  thirty-five  years.  His  father, 
Jonathan,  had  been  married  twice:  first,  to  Catharine 
Gans  by  whom  there  were  eight  children,  and  second,  to 
Mary  Ann  Grubb  by  whom  tf?re  were  nine  children. 

Charles  William  David  was  of  the  fifth  generation 
of  the  David  family  to  live  in  America;  the  first  was 
Owen  David,  who  came  from  Wales  to  Dover,  Delaware, 
some  time  prior  to  1708.  Mary  Ann  Grubb,  my  father’ s 
mother,  was  the  second  wife  of  Jonathan  David,  and  was 
of  the  fourth  generation  of  the  Grubb  (Grob)  family  to 
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live  in  America.  She  was  a  descendant  of  Heinrich  Grob 
(1723-1768),  who  came  to  Lehigh  County,  Pa.,  from  Switz¬ 
erland,  and  of  Johannes  Grob  (John  Grubb)  his  son,  who 
served  in  the  American  Revolution.  Her  father  was  Joseph 
Grubb  (1778-1818),  who  died  in  Lehigh  County,  Pa. 

Mary  Ann  David  died  at  the  age  of  forty-two  years, 
Sept. 18, 1859,  at  Clarks  Mills,  Mercer  County,  Pa.,  where 
Jonathan  David  operated  the  gristmill.  She  left  a 
family  of  six  children,  aged  from  nineteen  to  two  years. 
The  two  older  girls  cared  for  the  younger  children  until 
their  father  died,  Jan. 13, 1864,  at  Linesville,  Pa.  Then, 
deprived  of  sufficient  income  to  maintain  the  household, 
the  home  had  to  be  broken  up,  and  the  small  children 
dispersed  to  live  with  other  families. 

My  father,  Charles  William  David,  eight  years  of 
age,  went  to  live  with  the  W.  E.  Seelye  family  on  a  farm 
one  mile  east  of  Linesville.  Here  he  lived  for  a  total 
of  twenty-six  years,  until  he  was  married,  and  I  was 
born.  The  following  year,  my  father  bought  a  small  home 
of  his  own,  not  far  away  on  the  next  road  east  and  to 
the  south,  which  he  called  “The  Dudley  Place".  He  plan¬ 
ned  to  live  separately,  but  to  continue  work  at  the 
Seelye  farm,  since  “Grandpa  Seelye”  had  no  boys  of  his 
own.  Soon  thereafter,  he  accepted  an  offer  to  operate 
a  farm  owned  by  Ambrose  Bennett,  on  the  Limber  Road 
about  five  miles  north  of  Meadville.  Here  he  lived  for 
two  years  until  Apr. 1,1893,  when  he  accepted  an  offer 
by  Edgar  Huidekoper  to  operate  his  large  dairy  farm  at 
the  “Red  Barn",  just  beyond  the  limits  of  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  a  suburb  of  Meadville.  Here  he  lived  for  thirteen 
years,  until  the  timber  was  cut  off,  and  the  farm  was 
sold  in  1906. 

During  the  lumbering  operation,  many  of  the  woods¬ 
men  from  Union  City  lived  and  boarded  at  our  house.  My 
father  worked  in  the  sawmill  which  Uncle  Will  Ladner 
had  set  up  right  across  the  road.  Mai  Ladner,  Uncle 
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Sam  Norton  and  his  son "Harry  also  worked  at  the  mill. 
During  that  last  winter  on  the  farm,  my  father  went  to 
work  in  the  carpenter  shop  for  the  Erie  Railroad  in 
Meadville.  Here  he  worked  with  Harry  Dean,  one  of  the 
boys  who  had  worked  for  my  father  during  the  earlier 
years  on  the  farm.  Their  job  was  to  install  wooden 
pilots  (cow-catchers)  on  the  engines,  and  to  cover  the 

boilers  with  asbestos  lagging.  2017943 

In  February  of  1906,  we  moved  from  the  farm  into  a 
new  house  which  had  been  built  for  us  opposite  the 
“Brick  Store"  in  Fredericksburg.  Uncle  Will  Ladner  and 
his  family  had  lived  for  sixteen  years  in  the  second 
house  toward  town,  but  moved  to  Meadville  after  comple¬ 
ting  his  contract  and  selling  the  sawmill.  My  father 
bought  the  Ladner  house,  and  rented  it  to  Mai  Ladner 
when  he  was  married,  Jun.20, 1906. 

In  February  of  1907,  my  father  was  operated  on  for 
a  tumor  in  the  muscles  of  his  back,  and  spent  three 
months  in  recuperation.  He  returned  to  light  duty  at 
the  Erie  Railroad  carpenter  shop,  and  worked  until  Nov. 
1,1907,  when  he  took  employment  with  the  Spirella  Co., 
in  their  strip  cutting  department.  This  was  located  in 
the  Chautauqua  Building  on  Park  Avenue.  In  April, 1910, 
the  new  house  in  Fredericksburg  was  sold  to  Frank  Schwab 
a  neighbor  boy,  and  we  moved  two  doors  east  into  the 
Ladner  house.  Mai  Ladner  had  moved  to  Meadville.  In 
the  fall  of  the  same  year,  my  father  rented  the  Ladner 
house  and  moved  to  610  Park  Avenue,  near  Allegheny  Col¬ 
lege  in  Meadville.  This  was  during  my  senior  year  at 
Allegheny.  I  found  it  to  be  a  convenience,  both  to  my 
classes  at  the  College,  and  to  309  Loomis  Street,  the 
home  of  Jessie  Elizabeth  Arnold,  my  best  girl.  We  were 
married  three  years  later,  following  the  completion  of 
my  two  years  of  graduate  work  at  Harvard  University. 

In  April  of  1916,  after  I  had  been  married  and  had 
lived  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  two  years,  my  parents 
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moved  back  to  the  Ladner  house  in  Fredericksburg.  About 
a  year  later,  May  1,1917,  the  Spirella  Company  moved 
their  factory  to  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.,  and  my  father  went 
to  work  in  the  machine  shop  for  the  McCroskey  Reamer 
Co.,  at  their  new  plant  on  South  Main  Street.  My  cousin 
Harry  Norton  was  employed  in  their  drafting  department. 

A  few  years  later,  my  father  worked  for  the  Hookless 
Fastener  Company,  as  did  my  Uncle  Sam  Norton  and  his 
son  Harry.  In  1919,  my  parents  came  to  Cleveland,  and 
took  temporary  residence  at  8126  Linwood  Avenue.  Father 
worked  part  time,  just  to  keep  busy,  at  a  Standard  Oil 
gasoline  station  on  St.  Clair  Avenue  at  East  52nd  St. 
In  1920  they  returned  to  Meadville,  lived  for  a  month 
or  two  in  Uncle  Sam  Norton’s  home  at  756  Liberty  Street, 
while  Aunt  Carrie  and  Uncle  Sam  were  in  Florida,  then 
moved  into  their  own  house  in  Fredericksburg,  which 
their  renter  had  vacated.  My  mother  died  the  following 
winter,  Jan. 14, 1921,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  at  home 
(the  Ladner  house)  in  Fredericksburg.  She  was  buried 
in  the  Saegertown  Cemetery,  on  the  high  bank  of  French 
Creek,  overlooking  the  village  of  Saegertown. 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  my  father’s  life,  he 
lived  alone  at  his  home  in  Fredericksburg,  but  we  were 
privileged  to  have  him  with  us  for  frequent  visits, 
especially  at  Christmas  time,  when  our  children  were 
young.  He  also  enjoyed  many  extended  visits  with  his 
most  hospitable  and  congenial  relatives,  the  Coopers, 
on  their  farm  at  New  Lebanon,  in  Mercer  County. 

These  were  the  years  when  radio  broadcasting  had  its 
beginning,  first  with  the  crystal  detector  and  head¬ 
phones,  then  the  vacuum  tube,  the  loudspeaker,  the  bat¬ 
tery  eliminator,  the  A.C.  tube,  regenerative  circuits, 
the  neutradyne  and  the  superheterodyne.  As  each  new 
development  came  along,  I  provided  my  father  with  the 
latest  in  receiving  equipment,  mostly  home-made.  He  was 
an  enthusiastic  listener,  and  spent  long  winter  evenings 
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listening  to  Amos  and  Andy,  the  Stebbins  Boys,  and 
especially  to  the  programs  from  WTAM,  the  station  with 
which  I  had  some  very  close  association  in  Cleveland. 

But  most  of  all,  I  am  sure  that  my  father  enjoyed 
the  outdoor  work  which  he  did  in  the  woods,  on  the  old 
farm  where  we  had  lived  for  so  many  years.  In  1924, 
when  the  Huidekoper  Farm  was  subdivided,  my  father 
purchased  a  number  of  the  lots,  totaling  about  ten 
acres.  The  portion  which  he  selected  was  located  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  Cussewago  Road,  just  beyond  the  “Red 
Barn. ”  It  included  some  of  the  pasture  beyond  and  above 
the  barnyard,  and  extended  up  over  the  hill,  the  greater 
part  being  covered  with  woods.  Here  in  my  boyhood,  I 
had  roamed  the  hills  and  explored  all  the  deep  ravines. 
Ihe  chestnut  trees,  the  pink  azaleas,  the  trailing  arbu¬ 
tus  and  the  lady’s  slipper  were  then  in  abundance. 

There  is  no  house  on  this  old  farm  property,  but 
father  took  great  pleasure  in  walking  the  half-mile  from 
his  home  each  day,  usually  trundling  a  wheelbarrow 
loaded  with  axe,  saw,  brush  hook  and  a  mattock.  He 
carried  his  food  witli  him,  and  cooked  it  over  a  small 
fire  beside  one  of  the  streams,  where  he  had  made  a 
lean-to  shelter.  Under  his  loving  care,  the  woodland 
was  as  tidy  as  a  well-kept  park,  yet  he  had  preserved 
every  tree  and  flower,  every  clump  of  hazel-nut,  and 
every  patch  of  wintergreen  in  its  natural  environment 
and  state  of  seclusion.  Today,  after  twenty-six  years, 
it  remains  undisturbed,  inhabited  only  by  the  birds  and 
the'scampering  chipmunks,  a  haven  of  peaceful  refuge 
that  brings  back  a  flood  of  delightful  memories. 

Charles  William  David  died.  Mar. 14,1931,  at  the  home 
of  his  niece,  Mrs.  Artie  Cooper,  at  New  Lebanon,  Pa., 
where  he  was  most  lovingly  cared  for  during  his  illness. 
He  was  buried  beside  my  mother  in  the  Saegertown  Cem¬ 
etery,  where  his  father  and  mother  and  several  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters  also  repose. 
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BRUCE  WILLIAM  DAVID 

1  8  90  -  - 

Bruce  William  David,  a  son  of  Charles  William  David 
(1855-1931)  and  Mary  Desire  Boles  (1859-1921),  was  born, 
Jan. 17, 1890,  on  a  farm  near  Linesville,  Crawford  County, 
Pa.  Occupation:  consulting  electrical  engineer.  Resi¬ 
dence:  3223  Ormond  Road,  Cleveland  Heights  18,  Ohio. 

He  was  married,  Dec. 25, 1913,  to  Jessie  Elizabeth 
Arnold  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  born,  Aug. 15, 1889,  at  1061 
Water  Street,  daughter  of  Reuben  Morse  Arnold  (1845- 
1899)  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Scowden  (1847-1931). 

They  had  four  children,  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio: 

1.  Joan  Elizabeth  David  (Geo.  E.  Bennett) ,  b  Dec  .25 ,1915 

2.  Bette  Louise  David  (Robert  H.  White),  b  Dec  .25 , 1917  . 

3.  Alice  Mary  David  (James  H.  Johnson),  b  July  28,1919. 

4.  Alan  Arnold  David  (Edna  Jean  Rose),  b  Aug. 5,1924 . 

Bruce  William  David:  Fredericksburg  and  Meadville 
grade  schools;  Meadville  High  Sch.;  Allegheny  Col.,B.S., 
1911.,  Asst.  Math.  Instr.,1911;  Harvard  Grad.  Sch.  Eng., 
M.E.E.,1913;  Lincoln  Elect.  Co..Ch.  Eng. , 1913-21;  Ster¬ 
ling  Mfg.  Co.,Ch.  Eng. , 1922-27;  Cleveland  Elect.  Ilium. 
Co. , Radio  Eng. , 1928-55:  Moonbeam  Mfg.  Co.  ,  Pres. , 1927-39. 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers.  Fellow, 

Member  for  life,  Chairman  Cleveland  Section , 1919-20; 
Institute  of  Radio  Engineers,  Life  Member,  Chairman  of 
Cleveland  Sect. , 1928-29;  Cleveland  Engineering  Society, 
President,  1943-44;  Cleveland  Radio  Association,  Pres., 
1924-5;  Cleveland  Photographic  Society,  Trustee, 1936-39; 
Photographic  Society  of  America;  Association  of  Police 
Communications  Officers;  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution; 
Founders  and  Patriots  of  America;  Delta  Tau  Delta;  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons;  Royal  Arch  Masons;  Knights  Templar; 
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Meadville  Historical  Society;  Western  Reserve  Historical 
Society;  Registered  Professional  Engineer. 

Vacation  work  during  school  years:  McCrosky  Reamer 
Works,  operating  lathe-1904;  Erie  Railroad  Shops,  truck¬ 
er  in  Rod  Shop-1905,  stay-bolt  lathe-1906,  frame-bolt 
lathe-1907;  Spirella  Co. ,  sawing  and  filing  patterns- 
1908;  Smith  Lumber  Co.  ,  yard  man-1909;  Harley  Carpenter 
Electric  Co. ,  electric  wiring-1909,  wiring  and  repairs- 
1910,  Conneaut  Lake  power  plant-1911,  East  Side  Conneaut 
Lake  transmission  line-1912. 

Places  of  residence:  W.  E.  Seelye  farm,  1890-91; 
Dudley  Place  near  Linesville,  1891;  Ambrose  Bennett 
farm,  1891-93;  Huidekoper  “Red  Barn”  Farm  near  Freder¬ 
icksburg,  1893-1906;  house  opposite  “Brick  Store”  in 
Fredericksburg,  1906-10;  Ladner  house  in  Fredericksburg, 
1910;  610  Park  Ave. ,  Meadville,  Pa.,  1910-11;  23  Ham¬ 
mond  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1911-12;  53  Oxford  St., 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  1912-13;  1904  East  55th  St. , Cleveland, 
Ohio,  1913;  1628  East  70th  St.,  Cleveland,  1913-14; 
7310  Lexington  Ave. ,  Cleveland,  1914-16;  2651  Hampshire 
Road,  Cleveland  Heights,  1916-20;  2261  Grandview  Ave., 
Cleveland  Heights,  1920-25;  3223  Ormond  Road,  Cleveland 
Heights,  1925  — . 

Bruce  William  David  is  of  the  sixth  generation  of 
the  David  family  and  the  ninth  generation  of  the  Bolles 
and  Munger  families  to  live  in  America.  His  ancestors 
in  the  American  Revolution  were:  John  Grob,  Ebenezer 
Bolles,  Philip  Hunger,  and  Timothy  Munger. 

Jessie  Elizabeth  Arnold:  Meadville  South  Ward  and 
Meadville  High  School;  Pennsylvania  Conservatory  of 
Music;  Cleveland  Heights  Women’s  Civic  Club;  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  Western  Reserve  Chapter. 
She  lived  at:  1061  Water  Street , 1 889-1907;  1160  South 
Park  Avenue, 1908;  309  Loomis  Street, 1908-1913,  in  Mead¬ 
ville,  Pa.  Her  ancestors  in  the  American  Revolution  were 
Theodorus  Scowden,  and  Col.  Samuel  Willson. 
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JOAN  ELIZABETH  DAVID  (BENNETT) 

1915 - 


Joan  Elizabeth  David,  a  daughter  of  Bruce  William 
David  and  Jessie  Elizabeth  Arnold,  was  born  on  Christmas 
Day,  Dec. 25, 1915,  at  the  old  Maternity  Hospital,  3735 
Cedar  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Her  parents,  at  the  time, 
lived  at  7310  Lexington  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

She  was  married  to  George  Edward  Bennett,  Oct.  7, 1939 
at  the  Fairmount  Presbyterian  Church,  Cleveland  Heights. 
He  was  born,  Oct. 18, 1914,  at  Cleveland,  0.,  a  son  of 
Alan  Edward  Bennett  and  Elsie  Mary  Telling. 

They  have  three  children: 

1.  Gail  Elizabeth  Bennett,  b  Oct .7 ,1940 ,  Cleveland ,  O. 

2.  Holly  Frances  Bennett,  b  Dec .11 ,1942 ,  Cleveland ,  O. 

3.  Lauri  Irene  Bennett,  b  Mar . 18 ,1956 ,  Lakewood,  O. 

Joan  Elizabeth  David  attended  Roxboro  and  Fairfax 
elementary  schools,  Roxboro  Junior  High  and  Cleveland 
Heights  High  School;  graduated,  Jan.  1934;  played  drums 
and  xylophone  in  band.  Graduated  Allegheny  College, 
Meadville,  Pa. , B. A. , 1938;  Phi  Beta  Phi;  President  of 
Delta  Chapter  Alpha  Chi  Omega.  Employed  by  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  the  Higbee  Co.  District 
Organization  Chairman  Girl  Scouts  at  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

George  Edward  Bennett  attended  Giddings  and  Fairfax 
elementary  schools,  Roxboro  Junior  High  and  Cleveland 
Heights  High  School;  played  drums  in  Dand;  graduated 
Cleveland  School  of  Art  in  1937.  Employed  by  Theatrical 
Equipment  Co;  Cleveland  Y.M.C.A;  Maymer  Corp;  General 
Motors  Fisher  Body  Div;  partner  Rogers  Bennett  Studios; 
Art  Director  for:  Odell  Associates  at  Mansfield,  0; 
McCandlish  Lithograph  Corp;  U.S.  Printing  and  Lithograph 
Co;  Moebius  Printing  Co;  Keeler  &  Dunkel,  Cleveland,  0. 

They  have  resided  at  1848  East  65th  St.,  Cleveland; 
1502  Highland  Ave. ,  Lakewood;  1490  Middleton  Rd. ,  Cleve¬ 
land  Hts;  12  Lexington  Ave.,  Mansfield,  0;  present 
address,  15901  Clifton  Blvd. ,  Lakewood  7,  Ohio. 
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BETTE  LOUISE  DAVID  (WHITE) 

19  17 - 


Bette  Louise  David,  a  daughter  of  Bruce  William 
David  and  Jessie  Elizabeth  Arnold,  was  born  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day,  Dec. 25, 1917,  at  the  old  Maternity  Hospital, 
3735  Cedar  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Her  parents,  at 
that  time,  lived  at  2651  Hampshire  Road,  Cleveland 
Heights,  Ohio. 

She  was  married  to  Robert  Herren  White,  May  19, 1947, 
at  the  Fairmount  Presbyterian  Church,  Cleveland  Heights. 
He  was  born,  June  1,1917,  a  son  of  Ralph  Harry  White  and 
Lena  Herren,  at  the  family  home,  1463  Middleton  Road, 
Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio. 

They  have  two  children: 

1.  David  Ralph  W  hite,  b  June  28,1949,  Cleveland ,  O. 

2.  Douglas  Herren  White,  b  March  16,1951,  Bedford,  O. 

Bette  Louise  David  attended  Roxboro  and  Fairfax 
elementary  schools,  Roxboro  Junior  High  and  Cleveland 
Heights  High  School,  played  saxophone  in  the  band,  made 
trips  to  Chicago,  Ill. ,  and  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  graduated 
January,  1936.  Attended  Allegheny  College  for  one  year, 
Class  of  1940.  Employed  by:  the  Electric  Range  and  Ap¬ 
pliance  Co.,  secretary;  Huron  Road  Hospital,  telephone 
operator;  Alcazar  Hotel,  manager’s  office;  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Refractories  Co.,  comptroller’s  office;  Women’s 
Naval  Civilian  Service. 

Robert  Herren  White  attended  Noble  Road  elementary 
school,  Monticello  Junior  High  and  Cleveland  Heights 
High  Schools,  graduating  in  January  1936.  Employed  by: 
General  Electric  Co. ,  Nela  Park;  Addressograph  Multi¬ 
graph  Corp;  Spool  Cotton  Co;  National  Cash  Register 

Co;  Republic  Steel  Corp. ,  Bolt  and  Chain  Div. 

■ 

They  have  resided  at  1411  West  112th  Street,  Cleve¬ 
land,  0. ,  and  at  851  Lincoln  Boulevard,  Bedford,  Ohio, 
their  present  address. 
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ALICE  MARY  DAVID  (JOHNSON) 

1919 - 

Alice  Mary  David,  daughter  of  Bruce  William  David 
and  Jessie  Elizabeth  Arnold,  was  born,  July  28,1919,  at 
Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Her  parents,,  at 
the  time,  lived  at  2651  Hampshire  Rd. ,  Cleveland  Hts.,0. 

She  was  married  to  James  Herbert  Johnson,  July  12, 
1944,  at  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  Boston,  Mass.  He 
was  born,  May  8,1921,  a'  son  of  Donald  Bracken  Johnson 
and  Florence  Eunice  Marshall,  at  Bedford,  Ohio. 

They  have  two  children: 

1.  Donald  Bruce  Johnson,  b  Sept .11 ,1946 ,  at 

University  Hospital ,  Cleveland ,  O. 

2 .  Wade  Marshall  Johnson,  b  June  3,1949 ,  at 

Bedford  Hospital ,  Bedford,  O. 
Alice  Mary  David  attended  Roxboro  and  Fairfax  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  Roxboro  Junior  High  and  Cleveland 
Heights  High  Schools,  Grad.  1937.  Graduated  Allegheny 
College,  Meadville,  Pa. , B. A. , 1941,  Phi  Beta  Phi,  Alpha 
Chi  Omega;  Western  Reserve  University  Inst.  Pathology, 
Medical  Tech.,  1942.  Employed:  Meadville  (Pa.)  City 
Hospital;  Ben  Venue  Laboratories',  Bedford,  0.  ;  Western 
Reserve  Medical  School,  Cleveland,  0;  St.  Francis  Hosp. 
San  Francisco,  Calif;  Kimball  Laboratories,  Glendale, 
Calif;  Covina  (Calif.)  Hospital;  Bedford  (0.)  Hospital. 
Member:  Eastern  Star;  American  Legion  Auxiliary. 

James  Herbert  Johnson  graduated  Bedford  (0.)  High 
School, 1939;  Cleveland  School  of  Embalming, 1942.  En¬ 
listed  U.  S.  Navy, 1942,  Pharmacist  Mate,  1st  Class; 
Great  Lakes,  Ill;  Portsmouth,  Va;  Cambridge,  Mass;  San 
Francisco,  Calif;  Philippines;  Japan;  Okinawa;  Hawaii. 
Member:  F.&  A.  M;  K.T;  Shrine;  V.F.W;  American  Legion; 
Rotary  International;  F.O.E;  Natl.  Sel.  Morticians. 

Donald  B.  Johnson  Funeral  Home,  Bedford  and  Hudson, 
Ohio.  Residence:  135  Streetsboro  Rd. ,  Hudson,  Ohio. 
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ALAN  ARNOLD  DAVID 

1  9  24  - 

Alan  Arnold  David,  son  of  Bruce  William  David  and 
Jessie  Elizabeth  Arnold,  was  born,  Aug. 5, 1924,  at  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  His  parents  at  that 
time  lived  at  2263  Grandview  Ave.,  Cleveland  Heights,  0. 
Occupation:  electrical  engineer.  He  was  married  to  Edna 
Jean  Rose,  June  12,1947,  at  the  Methodist  Church,  Wil¬ 
loughby,  0.  She  was  born,  July  18,1925,.  at  Willoughby, 
0. ,  Dau.  of  George  Herbert  Rose  and  Eleanor  Eva  Tanner. 
They  have  three  children: 

1.  Alan  Tanner  David,  b  June  9,1949,  Millersburg ,  O. 

2.  Lucy  Arnold  Davi d ,  b  Nov. 1,1952,  Elyria,  0. 

3.  Kathy  Jean  David,  b  Feb .  5 ,19  54 ,  Elyria,  O. 

Alan  Arnold  David  attended  Fairfax  elementary, 
Roxboro  Junior  High,  and  Cleveland  Heights  High  schools, 
Grad.  1942;  Case  School  Appl’d  Science,  1 942-44;  U.S.N.R. 
Great  Lakes,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Gulfport,  Miss. ,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.,  U.S.S.  Vincennes,  Hawaii,  Samoa,  Fiji, 
New  Caledonia,  New  Zealand,  ETM  2/c, 1944-46.  Case  Inst. 
Technology,  B.S.,1948.  Employed:  Electric  Heat  Control; 
Reliance  Electric  Co;  Holmes  Rural  Electric  Co-Op; 
Bendix-Westinghouse  Inc;  Brown  Fintube  Co;  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Electric  Co-Operative,  Inc.  Member:  Beta  Theta  Pi; 
F.&  A. M;  Elyria  J.C;  Pioneers  and  Patriots  of  America. 

Edna  Jean  Rose  attended  Browning  elementary  and 
Willoughby  (0.)  High  schools,  Grad.  1943.  U.S.  Cadet 
Nurse  Corps,  Grad.  1947,  Ohio  State  Board, 1948.  Empl’d: 
Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co. ,  Ohio  Rubber  Co. ,  Huron  Road 
Hospital,  City  Hospital,  St.  Lukes  Hospital,  Cleveland, 
0.;  Millersburg,  Willard,  Elyria,  Tiffin,  0.  hospitals. 
President  Elyria  Jaycee-Ettes,  1957. 

Residences:  3223  Ormond  Road,  Cleveland  Heights; 
7  Fairview  Ave. ,  Millersburg;  Liberty  Street,  Attica;' 
346  Longfellow  Street,  Elyria;  Coe  Road,  Republic; 
Reed  Center  Road,  R.D.l,  Attica,  Ohio. 
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1847-1931 

Mary  Elizabeth  Scowden,  the  mother  of  my  wife,  and 
a  daughter  of  James  Scowden  and  Sarah  Willson,  was  born 
Nov. 28, 1847,  near  Watsons  Run  in  Vernon  Twp. ,  Crawford 
Co.,  Pa.  She  died,  Feb. 4, 1931,  aged  eighty-three  years, 
at  3223  Ormond  Road,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio.  She  was 
buried  in  Greendale  Cemetery,  Meadville,  Pa. 

She  was  married,  Jan. 11, 1871,  to  Reuben  Morse  Arnold, 
at  Meadville,  Pa.  He  was  born,  Jun. 10, 1845,  near  Great 
Bend,  Pa. ,  a  son  of  Nathan  Arnold  and  Sarah  Ackerman. 
He  was  a  locomotive  engineer  for  the  Erie  Railroad,  and 
was  killed  in  a  train  wreck,  Sept. 6, 1899,  at  Millers 
Station,  Crawford  Co.,  Pa.;  buried  Greendale  Cemetery. 

They  had  two  children,  born  at  Meadville,  Pa: 

1.  Victor  Scowden  Arnold  (Bessie  Lucile  Palm), 

b  Jul. 6, 1877 ,  103  Poplar  St. 

2.  Jessie  Elizabeth  Arnold  (Bruce  William  David), 

b  Aug. 15, 1889 ,  1061  Water  St. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Scowden  was  the  great-granddaughter 
of  Theodorus  Scowden,  a  soldier  in  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  who  came  from  the  Nitany  Valley  to  Union  Township, 
Crawford  Co.,  Pa.,  in  the  early  1800’s.  She  was  the 
granddaughter  of  David  Scowden,  and  the  daughter  of 
James  Scowden  of  Vernon  Township.  James  Scowden  married 
Sarah  Willson,  who  was  a  granddaughter  of  Col.  Samuel 
Willson,  also  a  soldier  in  the  American  Revolution. 

In  her  early  youth.  “Lizzie”  Scowden  lived  with  her 
parents  at  Harpers  Corners  on  the  Watsons  Run  Road, 
where  her  father  was  a  blacksmith.  She  and  her  two  sis¬ 
ters  attended  the  Breckenridge  School,  about  a  half-mile 
toward  Beattys  Corners.  When  she  was  nineteen,  they 
moved  to  Meadville,  Pa.  ,  where  they  lived  at  103  Poplar 
Street.  Here  she  was  married  five  years  later. 

Reuben  Morse  Arnold,  as  a  young  man  sixteen  years 
old  in  1861,  was  first  employed  as  a  brakeman  on  the 
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D.L.&  W.R.R. ,  which  crossed  his  father's  farm  at  Great 
Bend,  Pa.  In  1863-64,  during  the  Civil  War,  after  being 
promoted  to  fireman,  he  was  conscripted  in  a  train  crew 

to  transport  a  trainload  of  supplies  to  the  Union  Army; 
but  before  reaching  their  destination,  they  were  cap¬ 
tured  and  confined  in  Libby  Prison  at  Richmond,  Va. 
In  1864,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  went  to  Meadville, 
Pa. ,  where  with  the  exception  of  a  year  as  an  engineer 
with  the  M.K.&  T.R.R.  in  Kansas,  he  was  employed  as  an 
engineer  by  the  Erie  Railroad.  He  was  killed  when  his 
passenger  train  crashed  through  an  open  switch  into  a 
sidetracked  freight.  He  was  a  member  of  Crawford  Lodge 
Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi¬ 
neers,  and  the  Meadville  Driving  Park  Association. 

William  Arnold  and  his  wife,  Ann,  grandparents  of 
Reuben  Arnold,  came  to  Great  Bend  Township,  Susquehanna 
County,  Pa.  from  New  York  State  in  1830-40.  His  three 
sons  who  came  with  him  were:  David,  b  1809,  Nathan,  b 
1812,  and  Norman,  b  1816  in  New  York  State.  David  Arnold 
was  a  blacksmith  and  farmer,  married  Hannah  Davis  and 
had  five  children.  Nathan  Arnold  was  a  sawmill  owner  and 
farmer,  married  Sarah  Ackerman  and  had  seven  children. 
He  was  killed  by  a  falling  tree,  Nov. 10, 1851,  at  age  of 
thirty-nine.  Norman  Arnold,  not  married,  lived  with  his 
mother, .  Ann,  until  she  died  in  1869. 

Victor  Scowden  Arnold,  my  wife’s  brother,  lives  at 
38  West  Duncan  St.  ,  Columbus,  0.  They  have  three  child¬ 
ren:  (1)  Robert  Victor  Arnold,  m.  Kathryn  Louise  Squier, 
two  children: (a)  Susan  Squier,  m.  James  Chenoweth  Wiper, 
(b)  Nancy  Ada.  (2)  Elizabeth  Palm  Arnold,  m.  Frederick 
Sheldon  Colton,  four  children:  (a)  Stephen  Arnold,  m. 
Sue  Ann  Fisher,  children:  Mark  Fisher  and  Stephen  Doug¬ 
las.  (b)  Anita  Eastman,  m.  Cecil  Dean  Underwood,  (c) 
Donald  Frederick,  (d)  Julie  Ann.  (3)  Dr.  Drew  Jackson 
Arnold,  m.  Marjorie  Mary  Mitchell,  children:  Drew  Jef¬ 
frey,  David  Newell,  and  Ann  Mitchell  Arnold. 
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★  REV.  EBENEZER  DAVID  . 

A  RHODE  ISLAND  CHAPLAIN  IN  THE 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 
1 751 -1778 

Ebenezer  David,  the  eldest  son  of  Rev.  Enoch  David 
and  Catolina  VariBebber,  was  born,  Oct.  3,  1751,  at  Middle- 
town,  New  Castle  County,  Delaware.  He  served  in  the 
American  Revolution  from  1775  to  1778,  and  is  believed 
to  be  the  only  person  who  was  transferred  from  a  chap¬ 
lain  to  a  medical  officer  during  the  war. 

His  army  service  began  at  the  Siege  of  Boston,  Jan. 
1,1776,  and  continued  to  New  York,  Brooklyn  Heights, 
Ticonderoga,  Peekskill,  Port  Mercer  and  Valley  Forge. 
On  Mar. 19, 1778,  he  died  at  the  untimely  age  of  twenty- 
six  in  the  army  hospital  at  Lancaster,  Pa. ,  where  he 
had  been  assigned  to  medical  duty,  a  victim  of  the 
dreaded  and  then  incurable  typhus. 

Following  his  death,  it  was  written  of  him  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Packet :  “He  was  a  sincere  friend  to  the 
rights  of  mankind  and  to  the  liberties  of  America. 
A  liberal  education,  probity  of  life,  rectitude  of  con¬ 
duct  and  a  social  disposition  made  him  respected  and 
beloved  by  those  that  were  acquainted  with  him” . 

That  this  young  man  of  such  brilliant  promise  was 
lost  so  early  in  his  career  was  a  great  sorrow  to  his 
compatriots,  friends  and  relatives,  especially  to  his 
sixty -three-year-old  father,  who  at  the  time  of  his 
son’s  death,  had  been  displaced  from  his  home  by  the 
British  occupation  of  Philadelphia.  That  this  man  of 
high  purpose  and  good  education  'was  not  permitted  to 
survive  the  dark  interval  of  the  war  of  liberation,  to 
round  out  his  life  of  dedicated  service,  to  marry  and 
to  raise  a  family,  has  been  a  great  loss  to  posterity. 

The  life  of  Ebenezer  David  has  been  most  beautifully 
memorialized  in  a  book  entitled,  A  Rhode  Island  Chaplain 
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In  The  Revolution ,  Letters  Of  Ebenezer  David  To  Nicholas 
Brown,  1775-1778 ,  published  by  The  Rhode  Island  Society 
Of  The  Cincinnati .  The  final  editing  of  this  book  was 
done  by  Miss  Jeannette  D.  Black,  whose  acquaintance  my 
wife  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  at  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  1953. 

In  this  book,  twenty  factual  and  historic,  letters, 
written  on  location  by  Ebenezer  David  to  his  friend, 
Nicholas  Brown,  during  the  period  of  his  Revolutionary 
War  experience,  have  been  faithfully  reproduced.  They 
have  also  been  fully  documented,  explained  by  narration 
of  contemporary  events,  and  supplemented  by  many  facts 
relating  to  the  David  family  and  to  Brown  University. 

Rev.  Enoch  David,  the  father  of  Ebenezer  David,  was 
a  self-educated  and  a  most  worthy  man,  whose  modest  suc¬ 
cess  in  life  had  been  laboriously  earned,  both  in  his 
profession  as  a  tailor  and  in  his  years  of  service  as 
a  Seventh  Day  Baptist  preacher.  A  sentence  from  his 
final  epitaph  is  very  appropriate:  “ And  Tho  Thy  Page 
Was  Not  With  Learning  Frought,  Yet  Didst  Thou  Live  What 
Others  Only  Taught.”  He  succeeded  in  his  ambition  to 
bestow  upon  his  eldest  son  the  best  education  available. 

The  Philadelphia  Academy,  founded  by  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  in  1751,  was  located  on  Fourth  Street  only  a  few 
doors  north  of  the  home  where  Enoch  David  and  his  family, 
lived  in  Philadelphia.  Ebenezer  David  entered  the  Acad¬ 
emy'  in  17G5,  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  In  1769  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  he  was  enrolled  at  Rhode  Island  College,  a 
Baptist  school  (later  Brown  University)  then  located  in 
the  town  of  Warren,  Rhode  Island.  That  the  birthplace 
of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  denomination  and  the  predom- 
inent  church  of  that  faith  was  located  at  Newport,  only 
eighteen  miles  away,  may  have  been  the  reason  why  Eben¬ 
ezer  was  sent  to  a  school  nearly  three  hundred  miles 
from  home.  Enoch  David  was  an  itinerant  preacher,  who 
served  a  number  of  widely  scattered  churches  both  in 
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Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  consequently  must  have 
become  acquainted  with  many  ministers  and  persons  who 
had  been  members  of  the  parent  church  at  Newport, R. I. 

Nicholas  Brown,  to  whom  Ebenezer  David  addressed  his 
wartime  letters,  was  the  enterprising  merchant  who  was 
instrumental  in  having  Rhode  Island  College  moved  to 
Providence  from  the  smaller  town  of  Warren,  about  ten 
miles  away.  This  relocation  was  accomplished  during 
the  first  year  that  Ebenezer  David  attended  the  College, 
and  his  intimate  friendship  with  Nicholas  Brown  appar¬ 
ently  developed  from  that  association.  A  generation 
later,  the  College  was  reorganized  and  named  Brown 
University  to  do  honor  to  the  son  of  Nicholas  Brown. 

Ebenezer  David  graduated  from  Rhode  Island  College 
with  high  honors,  Sept. 2, 1772,  and  was  chosen  to  deliver 
the  valedictory  oration.  James  M.  Varnum,  who  later 
became  Colonel  of  the  1st  Rhode  Island  Regiment,  to 
which  David  was  attached,  was  a  member  of  the  graduating 
class.  Ebenezer  David  remained  in  Providence  to  teach 
in  a  Latin  (preparatory)  School  conducted  by  President 
Manning  of  the  College.  On  May  31, 1775,  he  was  ordain¬ 
ed  as  a  minister  by  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church  at 
Newport,  R.I.  A  few  days  after  his  ordination,  he  began 
his  first  trip  back  to  Philadelphia,  to  visit  his  father 
and  his  brothers  and  sisters.  On  this  long  journey,  he 
preached  many  sermons  in  churches  and  army  camps. 

The  whole  countryside  through  which  he  passed  was 
in  a  turmoil  of  excitement,  uncertainty  and  controversy 
aroused  by  the  beginning  of  the  War  for  Independence. 
The  Battle  of  Lexington  had  already  been  fought,  and 
during  the  four  months  which-  elapsed  before  his  return 
to  Providence,  the  hastily  recruited  Americans  had  in¬ 
flicted  terrific  carnage  upon  the  British  at  Bunker 
Hill;  Washington  had  taken  command  of  the  Continental 
Army  at  Cambridge;  and  three  regiments  from  Rhode  Island 
had  been  dispatched  to  assist  in  the  Siege  of  Boston. 
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Late  in  1775,  Rev.  John  Murray,  the  chaplain  of  the 
Rhode  Islanders,  became  ill  and  could  not  continue. 
Ebenezer  David  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and 
on  Jan. 1,1776,  reported  for  duty  at  Cambridge  where  he 
became  chaplain  of  Col.  Varnum’ s  Rhode  Island  and  Col. 
Bond's  Massachusetts  Regiments.  His  account  of  the 
burning  of  Charlestown,  the  fortifying  of  Dorchester 
Heights,  and  his  three  months  experience  in  camp  where 
he  was  privileged  to  observe  Generals  Washington,  Lee, 
Putnam,  Sullivan  and  Green  at  close  range,  are  well 
recorded  in  his  letters  to  Nicholas  Brown. 

Soon  after  the  British  evacuated  Boston,  Mar. 17, 
1776.  Col.  Bond’s  Regiment  was  dispatched  to  Canada  to, 
reenforce  Benedict  Arnold’s  ill-fated  expedition  to 
capture  Quebec.  On  the  way,  they  were  met  by  Arnold’s 
shattered  soldiers  in  full  retreat  toward  Ticonderoga. 
Ebenezer  David,  however,  was  assigned  to  Col.  Varnum' s 
Regiment,  and  marched  with  them  to  New  York  and  then 
across  the  East  River,  where  they  were  intrenched  at 
Brooklyn  Heights.  A  few  days  before  the  Battle  of  Long 
Island,  he  was  ordered  to  leave  and  proceed  up  the- 
Hudson  River  to  rejoin  Col.  Bond’s  Regiment  at  Ticon¬ 
deroga,  to  which  they  had  retreated.  He  found  his  old 
regiment  "in  a  most  sorrowful  condition,  the  remaining 
field  officers  both  sick  with  the  fever  and  ague.” 
Ebenezer  David  attended  Col.  Bond  during  the  final  hours' 
till  his  death,  and  the  next  morning,  Aug.  31, 1776,  par¬ 
ticipated  in  a  military  burial  at  which  he  delivered  the 
funeral  oration  in  front  of  the  regiment. 

The  regiment  later  proceeded  down  the  Hudson  and 
encamped  at  Peekskill,  where  Ebenezer  David’s  tour  of, 
enlistment  expired  in  late  December.  Driven  by  his 
heart-rending  experiences  in  the  camps  and  hospitals, 
he  returned  to  Providence,  where  he  dedicated  himself* 
to  the  study  of  medicine,  probably  under  the  guidance 
of  Dr.  William  Bowen.  He  was  able  to  continue  with  his 
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intensive  medical  studies  for  nearly  nine  months,  But 
immediately  after  the  defeat  of  Washington’s  army  at  the 
Brandywine,  Sept . 11, 1777,  he  felt  duty-bound  to  reenlist 
as  a  chaplain  attached  to  the  Rhode  Island  regiments  of 
Col.  Christopher  Greene  and  Col.  Israel  Angell,  which 
had  been  ordered  to  the  defense  of  the  Delaware  River 
below  Philadelphia  at  Port  Mercer  in  New  Jersey. 

After  the  loss  of  Billingsport  and  then  Fort  Mifflin 
in  the  river,  the  Rhode  Island  regiments  were  not  ade¬ 
quate  to  defend  the  fort.  In  one  of  his  letters,  Eben- 
ezer  David  relates  the  rejection  of  a  plea  which  he 
personally  made  to  Brigadier  General  Newcomb  of  the  New 
Jersey  militia  for  immediate  assistance  in  the  defense. 
The  failure  of  the  militia  to  cooperate  later  brought 
forth  a  strong  letter  of  protest  from  General  Washing¬ 
ton  to  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  Other  reenforcements 
arrived  too  late;  the  isolated  position  of  Port  Mercer 
made  it  untenable,  and  its  abandonment  was  ordered. 

The  British  were  thus  in  undisputed  possession  of 
Philadelphia  to  which  they  had  free  access  from  the  sea, 
and  were  securely  billeted  for  the  winter.  Washington 
with  his  weary  army,  discouraged  and  short  of  provisions 
and  supplies,  withdrew  up  the  Schuylkill  to  encamp  at 
Valley  Forge.  Ebenezer  David,  as  their  chaplain,  went 
along  with  the  Rhode  Island  regiments,  and  arrived  at 
Valley  Forge  about  a  week  before  Christmas.  He  immedi¬ 
ately  requested  and  obtained  his  anticipated  transfer 
to  the  medical  corps.  He  made  a  seventy-five  mile  trip 
to  York,  Pa.  ,  where  Dr.  William  Shippen,  chief  of  the 
medical  department  of  the  Continental  Army,  assigned  him 
to  a  post  in  the  army  hospital  at  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Ebenezer  David  left  Valley  Forge  on  the  morning  of 
Feb. 4, 1773,  to  enter  into  his  new  medical  duties  at 
Lancaster.  In  his  last  letter  to  Nicholas  Brown  he 
wrote,  “I  was  told  that  there  were  between  four  and  five 
hundred  in  the  hospital  at  Lancaster  -  -  I  think  there 
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must  be  opportunity  of  improvement  where  there  is  so 
much  medicine  to  put  up  and  so  many  patients  -  -  I  wish 
I  may  be  enabled  to  act  wisely.” 

The  army  emergency  hospitals  were  apallingly  crude, 
devoid  of  conveniences  and  sanitation,  and  often  were 
death-traps  for  those  who  were  being  treated  for  rela¬ 
tively  slight  wounds,  spreading  epidemic  diseases  of 
which  the  prevention,  the  means  of  transmission,  or  the 
possible  cure  were  not  at  all  known.  Nor  were  even  the 
doctors  in  any  way  immune  to  these  dangers.  Ebenezer 
David  was  one  of  those  so  unfortunate;  he  must  have  con¬ 
tracted  the  widely  prevalent  typhus  within  a  few  days 
after  beginning  his  work.  He  died  on  Mar. 19, 1778,  after 
suffering  the  untold  tortures  and  agonies  of  the  so- 
called  “putrid  fever.” 

Ebenezer  David  was  interred  in  the  Presbyterian 
burial  ground  in  the  town  of  Lancaster,  Pa. ,  “attended 
by  the  Gentlemen  of  the  faculty,  military  officers,  and 
a  number  of  respectable  citizens.”  The  funeral  services 
were  conducted  by  Rev.  John  D.  Woodhull,  chaplain  of  the 
5th  Battalion,  Lancaster  County  Militia  and  the  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Lancaster.  John 
Woodhull  was  a  fire-brand  patriot  and  an  ardent  worker 
in  the  struggle  for  American  liberty.  This  may  well 
explain  the  selection  of  the  burial  place. 

I  have  found  no  record  that  a  memorial  stone  was 
erected  at  Ebenezer  David’s  grave,  yet  it  is  almost 
a  certainty  in  view  of  the  deep  affection  in  which  he 
was  held  by  Rev.  Enoch  David,  his  surviving  father. 
Two  months  after  his  son’s  death,  Enoch  David,  barred 
from  his  home  in  Philadelphia  by  the  British  occupation, 
journeyed  to  Lancaster  where  he  signed  the  prescribed 
Oath  of  Allegiance,  May  19, 1778,  and  most  certainly 
must  have  visited  the  grave  of  his  son. 

When  I  visited  Lancaster,  Pa. ,  in  1954,  I  was  unable 
to  find  any  graveyard  next  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 
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on  Orange  Street.  Persistent  inquiry  finally  disclosed 
that  the  Evans  Memorial  Chapel,  attached  to  the  east 
side  of  the  church,  had  been  erected  over  the  burial 
ground,  graves,  tombstones  and  all,  a  most  incredible 
desecration.  Crawling  through  a  small  opening  from  the 
boiler  room,  I  found  many  gravestones  still  standing  in 
the  ground,  while  others,  uprooted  for  the  foundation, 
were  stacked  in  undecipherable  confusion  in  the  cramped 
and  musty  darkness  under  the  main  floor  of  the  building. 
What  a  dismal,  undeserved  and  eternal  oblivion  for  a 
hero  who  had  so  unselfishly  sacrificed  his  life  for  the 
freedom  of  his  beloved  country. 

The  mother  of  Ebenezer  David  was  Catolina  VanBebber, 
the  first  wife  of  Rev.  Enoch  David.  She  was  a  daughter 
of  James  VanBebber  and  his  wife  Anna  LaReux,  and  was 
born  near  Bohemia,  Cecil  County,  Maryland,  just  across 
the  Delaware  state  line.  Her  grandfather,  Jacob  Isaacs 
VanBebber,  was  a  Hollander  who  came  to  America  and  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Germantown,  Pa.  A  nearby 
tract  acquired  by  her  uncle,  Matthias  VanBebber,  later 
a  chief  justice  of  Cecil  Co.,  Md.  ,  came  to  be  known  as 
Bebberstown,  later  corrupted  to  “Beggarstown. ” 

Ebenezer  David  had  an  older  full -sister,  Mary  Ann 
David,  who  lived  at  Cohansey  in  Cumberland  County,  New 
Jersey,  and  whose  husband,  Isaac  Davis,  was  also  a 
soldier  in  the  American  Revolution.  A  younger  half- 
brother,  Zebediah  David,  also  served  in  the  Revolution. 
Daniel  George  Whitefield  David  and  his  younger  brother, 
my  great-grandfather  Owen,  were  both  too  young--neither 
had  reached  the  age  of  fifteen  when  the  war  ended. 

Although  Ebenezer  David  is  not  an  ancestor  to  any  of 
his  hundreds  of  present-day  relatives,  yet  the  story  of 
his  life  and  of  his  contribution  to  the  attainment  of 
the  priceless  liberty  and  freedom  which  we  now  enjoy, 
will  always  be  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  our  family 
of  which  we  may  be  proud. 
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★  ZEBEDI AH  DAVID 

1759-1838 

Zebediah  David,  a  son  of  Rev.  Enoch  David  and  his 
third  wife,  was  born,  Aug. 15, 1759,  at  Newark,  Delaware. 
He  was  my  great -great -grandfather' s  seventh  child. 
Three  of  these  children  died  in  infancy.  The  four  who 
survived  were:  Mary  Ann  (Davis)  and  Ebenezer  by  the 
first  wife;  Susanna  (HOwel)  by  the  second  wife;  and 
Zebediah  by  the  third  wife.  Zebediah  was  eight  years 
younger  than  his  half-brother  Ebenezer,  but  both  enlist¬ 
ed  and  served  in  the  American  Revolution.  Five  more 
children,  including  my  great-grandfather  Owen  David, 
were  born  later  by  Enoch  David’s  fourth  wife. 

Zebediah  David  was  married,  Apr. 25, 1781,  to  Jane 
Nicholson  in  the  First  Baptist  Church  at  Philadelphia. 
They  migrated  to  Mason  County  Kentucky  prior  to  1793. 
Zebediah  David  lived  to  be  nearly  eighty  years  old,  and 
died  in  Brown  County,  Ohio,  in  the  year  1838. 

I  have  found  a  record  of  only  one  child:  Polly  David, 
who  married  Thomas  Currey,  Sr.,  and  had  a  family  of  nine 
children.  Only  one  descendant  has  been  located.  He  is 
Thaddeus  L.  Currey,  aged  eighty-one  when  I  visited  him 
at  Sardinia,  Ohio,  in  1952.  He  has  no  children. 

Zebediah  David’s  mother  died  soon  after  he  was  born, 
and  the  care  of  the  household  temporarily  devolved  upon 
Zebediah’s  older  sister,  Mary  Ann,  then  about  thirteen 
years  old.  When  Zebediah  was  a  year  old,  his  father  was 
married  for  the  fourth  time,  Oct. 22, 1760,  to  Elizabeth 
Harrison,  who  became  my  great-great-grandmother.  Enoch 
David  moved  his  family  of  four  children  from  Newark, 
Delaware  to  Philadelphia  that  same  year,  and  lived  in 
a  house  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Fourth  and  Commerce 
Streets.  This  house  had  been  built  by  Daniel  Harrison, 
house  carpenter,  the  father  of  Elizabeth. 

In  September,  1776,  Zebediah  David,  aged  seventeen, 
enlisted  in  the  Philadelphia  militia,  and  during  this 
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and  numerous  subsequent  enlistments  in  the  next  five 
years,  participated  in  many  battles  and  military  opera¬ 
tions.  He  was  first  attached  to  the  2nd  Battalion,  1st 
Brigade  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line  under  various  officers. 
In  June  and  July,  1777,  he  served  under  Capt.  Baker  and 
General  Robert  Doe,  and  marched  down  the  Delaware  River, 
opposite  Billingsport  and  Port  Mifflin  on  Mud  Island, 
when  an  invasion  by  the  British  fleet  was  threatened. 
A  few  days  after  the  Battle  of  the  Brandywine,  Sept. 11, 
1777,  he  enlisted  a  third  time,  an^d  marched  up  the 
Schuylkill  River,  where  he  helped  build  a  breastwork  at 
Swedes  Ford,  but  the  British  crossed  the  river  above 
them,  requiring  a  retreat  to  the  Springhouse  Tavern, 
then  to  the  Trap  Tavern.  Here  they  remained  a  few  days 
before  making  the  historic  but  ill-fated,  night  march 
to  engage  the  British  at  Germantown. 

In  October,  1777,  Zebediah  David  served  to  guard 
baggage  wagons  belatedly  dispatched  through  New  Jersey 
to  Fort  Mercer  on  the  Delaware  River,  and  on  the  return, 
helped  to  convoy  some  Hessian  soldiers,  captured  before 
the  abandonment  of  the  fort,  back  to  Princeton.  On  one 
occasion,  he  was  badly  burned  while  boiling  neats-foot 
oil  to  be  used  to  grease  the  regimental  artillery.  His 
left  leg  was  disabled  for  a  time,  and  he  was  unable  to 
march.  The  record  of  Zebediah  David’s  tours  of  duty  in 
the  Philadelphia  Militia  may  be  found  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Archives,  Series  6,  Vol.  1,  pages:  29,  256,  290, 
378,  436,  473,  503.  He  was  placed  on  the  pension  roll 
May  28,1833,  at  $20  annually,  beginning  Mar.  9,  1831. 

Shortly  after  concluding  his  military  service,  he 
was  married,  Apr. 25, 1781,  and  lived  for  a  time  in  Cum¬ 
berland  County,  New  Jersey,  near  his  sister,  Mary  Ann 
(Davis).  When  peace  was  finally  negotiated,  he  moved 
to  Redstone  Creek,  Fayette  County,  Pa. ,  and  later  to 
the  vicinity  of  Limestone  (now  Maysville)  in  Mason 
County,  Kentucky.  In  1805,  he  moved  across  the  river 
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into  Ohio,  and  lived  in  Adams  County,  where  he  bought 
a  hundred-acre  farm  on  the  East  Fork  of  Eagle  Creek, 
near  the  line  of  Brown  County.  At  some  time  during  his 
later  years,  he  must  have  sold  a  part  of  his  farm,  but 
it  was  not  until  Aug. 17, 1832,  when  he  was  seventy-three 
years  old,  that  he  sold  the  last  fifty  acres  to  Isaac 
Ayres  for  three  hundred  dollars.  In  his  later  years, 
his  occupation  was  that  of  a  tinker,  in  which  he  drove 
his  wagon  about  the  countryside  as  a  mender  of  brass  and 
metal  wares.  He  finally  became  almost  blind,  and  was 
very  infirm  in  body  and  mind. 

His  younger  half-sister  Elizabeth  David,  who  married 
Jehu  John,  lived  at  Brookville,  Indiana,  only  about 
eighty  miles  to  the  west  of  his  home.  I  have  not  learn¬ 
ed  that  he  kept  in  touch  with  any  others  of  his  family. 
On  a  previous  occasion  between  army  enlistments,  during 
the  British  occupation  of  Philadelphia,  Zebediah  David 
lived  with  relatives  near  Uwchland,  Chester  County,  Pa.  , 
the  home  of  another  Welsh  family  named  John.  Jehu  John, 
the  same  age  as  Zebediah,  served  in  the  Revolution  as  a 
reservist,  and  in  1781,  married  Elizabeth  David,  a  half- 
sister  of  Zebediah.  After  the  war,  Jehu  John  and  his 
family  moved  to  Fayette  Co.,  Pa.  —  later  to  Indiana. 

Thomas  Currey,  Sr.  ,  who  was  born  at  Redstone  Creek, 
Fayette  County,  Pa. ,  moved  to  Ohio  and  bought  a  farm 
which  was  adjacent  to  that  owned  by  Zebediah  David,  on 
the  line  between  Adams  and  Brown  Counties.  Soon  there¬ 
after,  Thomas  Currey,  Sr.,  married  Polly  David,  the 
daughter  of  Zebediah.  They  raised  a  large  family  of  nine 
children.  Their  son,  Thomas  Currey,  Jr.,  married  Eliza¬ 
beth  Goldsborough,  and  had  five  children.  One  of  these, 
Benson  G.  Currey,  married  Margaret  Copus,  and  had  eight 
children  — one  being  Thaddeus  L.  Currey  of  Sardinia.  0. 

Apparently,  Zebediah  David  did  not  have  a  son  to 
carry  on  his  family  name. 
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★  THEODORUS  SCOWDEN 

1754-1833 

Theodoras  Scowden,  the  great-great-grandfather  of 
Jessie  Arnold  David,  my  wife,  was  born,  Feb. 10, 1754,  at 
Fishkill,  Dutchess  County,  N.Y.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the 
American  Revolution.  He  settled  on  a  farm  in  Crawford 
County,  Pa.,  in  1800,  where  he  died,  Feb. 11, 1833,  in 
what  is  now  Union  Township,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine. 

He  and  his  wife  are  buried  in  the  Conneaut  Outlet  Cem¬ 
etery  near  the  west  bank  of  French  Creek,  Fairfield  Twp. 

He  was  married  to  Sarah  Reed,  probably'  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  New  York  State,  some  twenty 
years  before  he  came  to  Crawford  County.  She  was  born  - 
Jan. 10, 1759,  survived  her  husband  by  six  years,  and  died  * 
July  31,1839,  at  the  home  of  her  son,  David  Scowden,  on* 
the  original  farm  in  Union  Township. 

They  had  eleven  children,  two  born  in  Crawford  Co:  ,, 

1 .  John  Scowden, 

2.  Samuel  Scowden, 

3 .  Simeon  Scowden, 

4.  Theodore  Scowden, 

5.  MARY  SCOWDEN  (Gabriel  Davis),  b  -  -  1780. 

6 .  William  Scowden  ( Mary  ratterson),  b  Oct. 12, 1790. 

7.  Sa rah  Scowden  (Minniss)(Tay lor) ,  b  -  -  1792. 

8 .  Elizabeth  Scowden  (Hugh  Swaney),  b  Aug . 10 , 1794 . 

9.  DAVID  Scowden  (Sidney  Fat terson)(Lucy  Marshall) 

(Mary  Ann  Calhoun) ,  b  Feb . 10 , 1797 . 

10.  Catherine  Scowden  (Samuel  Power),  b  Oct  .18 ,1800 . 

11.  Elsie  Scowden  (David  Burchfield) ,  b  -  - 

There  is  good  evidence  that  Theodorus  Scowden  was 
a  great-grandson  of  Johannes  Lucaszen  Schouten  who  was 
born  in  1630  at  Oldenzall,  Netherlands,  and  emigrated  to 
New  York  (then  known  as  New  Amsterdam)  in  1659  with  his 
wife  Sarah  Magdalena  Jans  and  their  son  Symen  Schouten. 
Many  later  generations  of  this  family  lived  in  the 
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vicinity  of  Fishkill,  N.Y.  In  one  of  the  early  deeds 
at  the  Courthouse  in  Meadville,  Pa. ,  I  found  that  the 
name  of  Theodorus  Scowden  had  been  spelled  “Schouten.” 
Descendants  of  the  Fishkill  family  now  living  in  New 
York  State  and  Minnesota,  with  whom  I  have  corresponded, 
still  retain  the  original  spelling. 

Leaving  Fishkill  as  a  young  man,  Theodorus  Scowden 
lived  for  a  short  time  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  then  migra¬ 
ted  southward  into  Pennsylvania  and  navigated  down  the 
Susquehanna  River  as  far  as  its  junction  with  the  Juni¬ 
ata.  Here  he  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Wildcat  Run  in 
Greenwood  Township,  then  in  Cumberland  but  now  in  Perry 
County.  This  was  his  home  during  his  war  service  in 
the  American  Revolution. 

After  the  war  he  moved  with  his  family  up  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  into  what  is  now  Lycoming 
County,  but  soon  continued  on  into  the  Nitany  Valley 
near  the  border  of  Clinton  and  Centre  Counties.  But 
soon,  in  1800,  he  was  on  the  move  again  with  his  wife 
and  nine  children,  this  time  making  a  long  trek  of  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  Crawford  County  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  Pennsylvania. 

Here  in  what  was  then  Fairfield,  later  Greenwood, 
and  now  Union  Township,  Theodorus  Scowden  settled  on  a 
four-hundred -acre  tract  of  land  located  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Conneaut  Outlet  Marsh.  By  virtue  of  his 
clearing  this  land  and  his  continued  residence,  a  patent 
to  this  Tract  No. 414  was  granted  to  the  warrantee  who 
lived  in  Philadelphia.  For  his  services,  Theodorus 
Scowden  was  rewarded  by  a  deed  to  the  two-hundred-acre, 
eastern  portion  of  the  tract.  I  wonder  if  the  warrantee, 
in  absentia,  may  have  later  learned  that  the  remaining 
western  half  was  inaccessible  marsh  and  wasteland. 

At  this  homestead,  two  more  children  were  born,  and 
here  Theodorus  Scowden  lived  thirty -three  years  until 
his  death  in  1833.  During  the  last  thirteen  years  of 
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his  life  he  was  badly  crippled,  and  the  work  of  the  farm 
was  carried  on  by  his  son  David  Scowden.  His  farmhouse 
was  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  old  Canal  Road,  the 
first  house  south  of  the  abandoned  break  where  it  at  one 
time  crossed  the  Erie  Railroad  tracks  just  west  of  the 
Perry  Highway.  It  was  subsequently  owned  by  his  son 
David  Scowden,  then  by  his  grandson  David  M.  Scowden, 
and  later  by  a  D.  C.  Klipple.  Today  it  is  owned  by 
Chester  A.  Lybarger.  In  1881,  a  great-grandson,  Edward 
Albert  Scowden  (1854-1928),  purchased  the  adjoining  farm 
to  the  north,  and  lived  in  the  house  at  the  intersection 
of  Canal  .and  Geneva  Roads,  now  owned  by  John  Aiuppy. 
This  intersection  came  to  be  known  as  Scowdens  Corners. 

Theodorus  Scowden,  in  1807,  purchased  from  a  John 
Stitt  an  additional  one  hundred  acres  of  land  which 
briefly  adjoined  his  land  to  the  north-east.  On  the 
1876  Historical  Maps  of  Crawford  County,  this  tract  and 
part  of  the  original  homestead  is  shown  as  the  property 
of  David  M.  Scowden.  The  remainder  had  been  subdivided, 
a  portion  owned  by  Henry  Moyer,  his  son-in-law,  and  the 
remainder  owned  by  Herrington,  Smock,  and  Culver. 

Theodorus  Scowden  had  the  honor  of  being  a  member  of 
the  first  jury  ever  impaneled  in  Crawford  County.  This 
court  trial  was  held  by  Judge  Alexander  Addison  at  Mead- 
ville,  Jan. 6, 1801.  On  Dec. 31, 1832,  six  months  after 
Congress  had  passed  the  first  Pension  Act,  Theodorus 
Scowden,  then  seventy-eight  years  old,  made  application 
for  a  pension.  On  May  10,  1833,  three  months  after  he 
died,  his  pension  was  granted;  the  total  retroactive 
payment  received  by  his  widow  was  $51.62.  The  reference 
file  number  is  S-23-893.  To  substantiate  his  eligibil¬ 
ity  for  a  pension  he  signed  a  deposition  which  filled 
six  pages  of  manuscript.  Because  of  its  detailed  de¬ 
scription  of  his  wartime  experiences,  and  because  of  its 
revealing  insight  into  the  meticulous  character  of  the 
deponent,  I  shall  reproduce  it  in  full: 
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Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

County  of  Crawford.  Ss. 

On  this  thirty-first  day  of  December,  1832, 
personally  appeared  before  the  Honourable  John  H.  Work, 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  County  of 
Crawford,  Theodorus  Scowden  of  Greenwood,  in  the  County 
of  Crawford  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  aged  seventy  - 
eight  years,  who  first  being  duly  sworn,  doth  on  his 
oath  make  the  following  declaration  in  order  to  obtain 
the  benefit  of  the  Act  of  Congress  passed,  June  7,1832. 

That  he  entered  the  service  of  the  United  States 
under  the  following  named  officers  and  served  as  herein 
stated:  That  in  the  latter  part  of  April  or  beginning  of 
May  in  the  year  1776,  he  enlisted  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Provincial  Troops  for  the  period  of  twelve  months.  Fif¬ 
teen  hundred  of  these  troops  were  raised  by  authority  of 
the  Assembly  of  the  Province  to  serve  within  the  limits 
of  the  Province  only.  He  served  on  the  Delaware  and  in 
Philadelphia  under  command  of  John  Murray,  Captain;  John 
Stone,  1st  Lieutenant;  James  Hamilton,  2nd  Lieut.;  John 
Taylor,  3rd  Lieut.;  John  Mills  of  Philadelphia  was  Col¬ 
onel  and  commanded  the  troups  consisting  of  three  bat¬ 
talions.  James  Patten  of  Philadelphia  was  one  of  the 
Majors.  Deponent  cannot  recollect  the  names  of  other 
officers.  The  troups  rendezvoused  at  Marcus  Hook  and 
passed  through  Chester  Town  to  Philadelphia. 

After  deponent  had  been  in  the  service  not  less  than 
two  months  and  a  half,  most  of  the  troops  agreed  to 
serve  beyond  the  line  of  the  Province,  but  deponent  not 
being  willing  to  do  so  because  contrary  to  the  terms  of 
his  enlistment,  he  was  allowed  to  return  home,  which  he 
accordingly  did  and  the  residue  who  were  willing  went 
out  of  the  Province.  He  served  two  months  and  a  half. 

In  September  of  the  same  year,  1776,  he  was  drafted 
for  a  two  months  tour  in  the  Pennsylvania  Militia,  met 
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at  Carlisle,  Cumberland  County,  Pa. ,  under  command  of 
Samuel  Gowdy,  Captain;  William  Cox,  1st  Lieutenant; 
Leonard  Pfouts,  2nd  Lieut.;  and  marched  through  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Trenton,  N.J.,  Princeton,  and  Brunswick  to 
Amboy.  The  British  lay  upon  an  island  nearby  opposite 
that  place.  No  general  engagement  or  battle  took  place, 
but  on  one  day  a  brisk  cannonading  was  kept  up  between 
the  two  armies  and  several  persons  were  killed.  General 
Putnam  was  there  and  deponent  thinks  he  commanded  our 
army,  but  he  cannot  recollect  the  field  officers.  He 
served  during  the  two  months  for  which  he  was  drafted 
and  was  then  discharged  and  returned  home. 

In  the  month  of  April  of  the  year  1778,  he  was  again 
drafted  for  a  two  months  tour  in  the  Pennsylvania  Mili¬ 
tia,  met  at  Doylestown,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania, 
under  command  of  Capt.  Robert  M.  Tier,  -  -  McClelland 
was  Lieutenant,  Frederick  Watts  was  Colonel  of  one  regi¬ 
ment  or  battalion  and  Col.  Smith  of  the  other.  General 
Long  commanded  us  for  a  few  days,  when  he  was  succeded 
by  Gen.  Potter,  who  remained  only  about  two  weeks,  when 
the  command  fell  on  Col.  Watts.  The  British  were  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Philadelphia  at  this  time  and  our  troops  at 
Doylestown,  near  Philadelphia.  About  two  days  before 
deponent  arrived  at  Doylestown,  a  large  party  of  British 
from  Philadelphia  had  surprised  our  troops  then  consist- 
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ing  of  about  400  men,  and  took,  inc luding ' those  who 
were  killed,  about  100  of  our  men.  He  served  during 
the  two  months  for  which  he  was  drafted,  and  was  dis¬ 
charged  and  returned  home. 

In  the  year  1779  or  1780,  a  family  of  persons  resid¬ 
ing  within  about  12  miles  from  where  deponent  resided, 
was  killed  by  the  Indians  who  were  at  war  with  us,  they 
being  allies  of  the  British.  Deponent  with  about  thirty 
others  under  command  of  Captain  David  Bowles,  volunteer¬ 
ed  to  pursue  them.  We  scouted  through  Buffalo  Valley, 
Penns  Valley,  Middlecreek  Valley  and  Swinefords  Mills  in 
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then  Northumberland  County.  We  were  out  not  less  than 
three  weeks  and  then  returned  home.  In  the  year  1781, 
(he  thinks)  he  was  again  drafted  for  a  two  months  tour, 
but  before  he  entered  the  service  he  was  taken  sick  of 
the  camp  fever  and  was  sick  for  several  months. 

He  was  born  in  Dutchess  County  in  New  York  at  Fish- 
kill,  on  Feby . 10, 1754,  but  no  record  of  his  age,  nor 
does  he  know  whether  any  was  ever  made,  except  in  his 
father’s  Bible  which  is  long  since  lost.  He  was  living 
in  Greenwood  Township,  Cumberland  County  before  and 
during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  continued  at  the  same 
place  for  a  few  ^ears  after  the  war,  thence  he  removed 
into  Northumberland  County,  Pennsylvania  on  West  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna,  thence  he  removed  to  Centre  County, 
thence  to  Crawford  County  in  the  year  1800,  where  he  has 
ever  since  resided  on  the  same  farm  on  which  he  now 
lives,  in  Greenwood  formerly  Fairfield  Township. 

He  does  not  know  the  names  of  any  regular  officers 
who  were  with  the  troops  where  he  served,  if  there  were 
any  except  those  above  named,  nor  can  he  designate  any 
other  continental  or  military  regiments.  He  has  no 
documentary  evidence  of  any  kind.  His  discharges  were 
in  writing,  but  he  cannot  recollect  what  became  of  them, 
they  were  given  him  by  his  Captains  within  named,  except 
the  one  hereto  annexed. 

He  is  acquainted  with  James  Davis,  Arthur  Johnson, 
and  Samuel  Barrackman,  who  live  in  this  neighborhood 
and  can  testify  as  to  his  character  for  veracity  and 
their  belief  in  his  services.  He  is  not  acquainted  with 
any  clergyman  in  the  neighborhood  as  he  has  been  con¬ 
fined  to  the  house  during  the  last  thirteen  years  by 
reason  of  an  attack  of  palsey,  and  he  does  not  know  of 
any  person  now  living  who  can  testify  as  to  their  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  of  his  services. 

He  hereby  relinquishes  every  claim  to  a  pension  or 
annuity  except  the  present  and  declares  that  his  name 
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is  not  on  the  pension  roll  of  the  agency  of  any  state. 

He  further  states  that  after  the  foregoing  was  writ¬ 
ten,  he  made  a  careful  search  among  his  old  papers  and 
to  ascertain  whether  any  discharges  or  other  documents 
could  be  found,  when  he  found  the  discharge  annexed 
hereto,  signed  by  John  Murray,  his  Captain,  but  who  at 
the  time  of  signing  had  been  promoted  to  a  Major.  The 
circumstances  under  which  this  discharge  was  obtained 
were  these:  After  deponent’s  return  home  from  his  first 
enlistment  and  service  of  two  months  and  a  half,  and 
after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  those  who  served 
during  the  whole  20  months,  some  dissatisfaction  was 
expressed  by  deponent’s  neighbors  in  an  adjoining  town¬ 
ship,  for  his  declining  to  serve  out  of  the  State.  H6 
procured  John  Buckley  to  serve  during  the  war  and  gave 
him  clothing  and  some  money  for  that  purpose.  He  then 
took  the  man  to  Major  Murray,  who  gave  him  the  discharge 
hereto  annexed. 

Theodorus  Scowden 

Sworn  and  Subscribed 
31,  December,  1832 
John  H.  Work 

I  certify  that  on  this  thirty  first  day  of  December, 
A. D. 1832,  I  went  to  the  house  of  Theodorus  Scowden  and 
took  the  foregoing  declaration  and  examination,  having 
put  the  interrogations  prescribed  by  the  War  Department. 
I  further  certify  that  the  said  Theodorus  Scowden  is 
unable  to  attend  Court  by  reason  of  bodily  infirmity. 

John  H.  Work 

*  *  * 


Note  -  All  of  Theodorus  Scowden’ s  eleven  children  lived 
to  maturity,  and  many  of  them  also  had  large  families. 
An  extensive  genealogical  record  of  the  Scowden  family 
will  be  presented  in  a  later  volume. 
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DAVID  SCOWDEN 

1797-1866 


David  Scowden,  the  great-grandfather  of  Jessie 
Arnold  David,  was  a  son  of  Theodorus  Scowden  and  Sarah 
Reed.  He  was  born,  Feb. 10, 1797,  in  the  Nitany  Valley, 
Centre  County,  Pa.  He  was  a  farmer,  and  lived  his  entire 
lifetime  in  the  homestead  inherited  from  his  father.  He 
died,  Mar. 20, 1866,  in  Union  Township,  Crawford  County, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  years.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Johnston  Cemetery  in  Vernon  Township,  just  about  one 
mile  north  of  his  home. 

David  Scowden’ s  first  wife  was  Sidney  Patterson, 
a  daughter  of  John  Patterson  and  a  sister  of  Mary  Pat¬ 
terson  who  was  the  wife  of  David's  brother,  William. 
Sidney  Patterson  was  born,  Jan. 7, 1799,  in  Big  Beaver 
Township,  Beaver  County,  Pa.  She  died,  Sept. 14, 1865, 
at  the  home  of  her  son,  James  Patterson  Scowden,  at 
103  Poplar  Street,  Meadville,  Pa.  She  was  the  first  to 
be  buried  in  Lot  91,  Sect. 4,  in  Greendale  Cemetery. 
Their  son,  born  in  Vernon  Township  was: 

1.  James  Patterson  Scowden  (Sarah  Willson) ,b  Apr il ,1822 . 

David  Scowden  was  later  married  to  Lucy  Marshall, 
who  was  born,  Apr.  21,  1802.  She  died,  Feb.  10,  1856,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Johnston  Cemetery  in  Vernon  Township. 
They  had  six  children,  all  born  in  Union  Township: 

2.  David  M.  Scowden  (Adelaide  McCormick) ,b  May  29,1324. 

3.  Sarah  Scowden,  b  Feb .21 ,1827 ,  d  May  13,1846. 

4.  Adeline  Scowden  (Henry  Moyer), 

5.  Abigail  Scowden  (Aaron  Brown), 

6.  Caroline  Scowden  (P.aydure)(F irst)  ,  b  Dec .  20 , 1838 . 

7.  Levi  Scowden,  b  Ant). 15 ,1843 ,  d  July  1 ,1847  . 

David  Scowden  married  again  in  later  life  to  Mary 
Ann  Calhoun.  After  his  death,  this  Mary  Ann  Scowden 
shared  in  the  settlement  of  his  estate  with  the  four 
surviving  children  of  Lucy  Marshall.  The  date  and  place 
of  her  death  and  burial  has  not  been  determined. 
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JAMES  PATTERSON  SCOWDEN 

1822-1892 


James  Patterson  Scowden,  the  grandfather  of  ray  wife, 
Jessie  Arnold  David,  was  the  eldest  son  of  David  Scowden 
and  Sidney  Patterson.  He  was  bom  in  April,  1822,  at  the 
home  of  his  uncle  William  Scowden,  on  Kennedy  Hill  in 
Vernon  Township,  Crawford  County,  Pa.  He  was  a  carpen¬ 
ter  and  a  blacksmith  and  in  his  later  life  operated  a 
grocery  store.  He  died,  Feb. 20, 1892,  aged  seventy  years, 
at  Meadville,  Pa.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are  buried  in 
Greendale  Cemetery,  Meadville,  Pa. 

He  was  married,  Oct. 1,1846,  to  Sarah  Hughes  Willson 
at  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Harmonsburg,  Pa.  She  was 
born,  Jan. 9, 1823,  at  Brookfield,  Ohio,  a  daughter  of 
James  Vance  Willson  and  Jane  Kennedy.  She  died  twelve 
years  before  her  husband,  Mar. 27, 1880,  at  their  home, 
103  Poplar  Street,  Meadville,  Pa. 

They  had  three  daughters,  born  in  Vernon  Township: 

1.  Mary  Elizabeth  Scowden  (Arnold),  b  Nov .28 ,1847 . 

2.  Jane  Patterson  Scowden  (Hanscom) ,  b  Oct . 1 ,1849 . 

3.  Anna  Bell  Scowden  (McCluer) ,  b  June  21,1861. 

When  James  Scowden  was  a  small  boy,  the  modem  rail¬ 
road  had  not  yet  been  dreamed  of.  However,  he  had  the 
privilege  to  Observe  at  close  hand  the  beginning  of  the 
new  era  of  canal-boat  transportation.  The  construction 
of  the  Beaver  and  Erie  Canal  was  begun  in  1827.  This 
highly  extolled  waterway  was  to  cross  Crawford  County 
from  south  to  north  through  the  village  of  Hartstown, 
about  ten  miles  west,  and  was  to  link  the  Ohio  River  to 
Lake  Erie.  Water  for  this  high  portion  of  the  canal  was 
to  be  supplied  from  Conneaut  Lake,  the  level  of  which 
had  to  be  raised  by  means  of  a  branch  or  feeder-canal 
fed  from  French  Creek  at  the  Bemustown  Dam  three  miles 
above  Meadville.  This  feeder,  which  was  the  first  part 
to  be  completed,  followed  the  east  side  of  the  Conneaut 
Lake  Outlet  along  the  edge  of  the  mile -wide  marsh,  not 
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more  than  three  hundred  yards  from  the  back  door  of  the 
old  Theodorus  Scowden  homestead.  The  construction  of 
the  main  line  of  the  canal  from  the  Ohio  River  to  Lake 
Erie  suffered  many  delays,  but  was  completed  in  1844. 

During  his  years  of  growing  up,  James  Scowden  found 
opportunity  to  learn  the  carpentry  trade.  Eventually  his 
work  took  him  to  Hartstown,  which  by  this  time  had  be¬ 
come  a  thriving  business  center  and  canal  shipping 
station.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  Miss  Sarah 
Willson,  a  sister  of  Samuel  and  Janies  M.  Willson,  promi¬ 
nent  business  men  who  were  engaged  in  furniture  manu¬ 
facturing.  In  1845,  James  M.  Willson  moved  to  Sharon, 
Pa. ,  where  his  store  is  still  operated  by  his  family. 

At  this  time,  Sarah  Willson  left  Hartstown  to  help 
her  older  sister,  Jane  Stockton,  who  was  seriously  ill, 
and  lived  on  a  farm  at  Harper’s  Corners  in  Vernon  Town¬ 
ship.  Jane  Stockton  died,  July  15, 1846,  and  Sarah  re¬ 
mained  for  a  time  to  care  for  the  five  small  children 
of  Thomas  Stockton.  On  Oct. 1,1846,  James  Scowden  and 
Sarah  Willson  were  married,  and  soon  thereafter  made 
their  own  home  on  a  small  place  which  they  purchased 
next  door  to  the  east.  Here  they  lived  for  the  next 
fourteen  years,  raised  a  family  of  three  daughters,  and 
provided  a  home  for  Sidney  Patterson,  James’  mother. 
.In  addition  to  his  work  as  a  carpenter,  James  Scowden 
was  also  steadily  employed  at  the  nearby  blacksmith  shop 
of  Robert  Harper. 

On  March  31,1865,  James  Scowden  sold  his  property 
in  the  country,  and  moved  his  family  to  Meadville,  where 
he  purchased  a  home  at  103  Poplar  Street.  In  the  fall  of 
that  year,  Sept. 14, 1865,  his  mother,  Sidney  Patterson, 
died  and  was  buried  in  Greendale  Cemetery.  In  Meadville 
he  continued  to  work  at  his  trades  for  many  years;  later 
he  operated  a  grocery  store  at  223  Chestnut  Street  in 
the  center  of  town. 

Three  years  after  moving  to  Meadville,  their  second 
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daughter,  Jennie,  was  married  to  George  H.  Hanscom. 
She  went  with  her  husband  to  Erie,  Pa.,  and  later  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  eldest  daughter,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
was  married,  Jan. 11, 1871,  to  Reuben  Morse  Arnold,  a 
locomotive  engineer.  They  continued  to  live  at  her 
father’s  home  on  Poplar  Street  for  sixteen  years.  James 
Scowden’s  wife,  Sarah,  died  on  March  27,1880,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-seven.  She  was  buried  beside  his  mother  in 
Greendaie  Cemetery. 

The  youngest  daughter,  Anna  Bell,  was  married,  March 
29,1882,  to  George  E.  McCluer,  lived  first  in  Meadville, 
removed  to  Youngstown,  Ohio,  but  later  returned  to  Mead¬ 
ville  and  lived  at  276  Walnut  Street. 

In  1888,  James  Scowden  sold  his  home  and  went  to 
live  with  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  in  the  home  which  the 
Arnolds  had  purchased  at  1061  Water  Street  on  the  north¬ 
east  corner  of  Poplar.  Three  years  thereafter,  Jennie 
Hanscom,  whose  home  was  in  Cleveland,  became  seriously 
ill  while  visiting  in  Meadville.  She  was  cared  for  at 
the  home  of  her  si3ter  Elizabeth,  where  she  died  on 
Sept. 2, 1891.  She  was  survived  by  her  husband  and  by  a 
son,  Elmer  Belmont  Hanscom  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

James  Patterson  Scowden  died  at  1061  Water  Street, 
Feb. 20,  1892,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years.  His  funeral 
was  conducted  by  Rev.  Robert  Craighead  and  Rev.  Joseph 
Malone  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  buried 
beside  his  wife  and  his  mother  in  Greendaie  Cemetery. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  there  has  been  a  total 
of  about  fifty  descendants  from  James  Scowden  and  his 
wife,  Sarah  Willson.  Of  his  five  grand-children,  three 
are  now  living:  Victor  Scowden  Arnold  of  Columbus,  Ohio; 
Kathryn  McCluer  Coleman  of  Erie.  Pa;  and  Jessie  Arnold 
David,  my  wife.  All  of  his  eleven  great-grandchildren 
are  living  except  two:  E.  Walter  and  Janet  V.  Hanscom. 
Twenty-five  great-great-grandchildren  and  a  few  great- 
great-great-grandchildren  are  all  living. 


★  COL.  SAMUEL  WILLSON 

1736-1820 

Col.  Samuel  Willson,  the  great-great-grandfather  of 
Jessie  Arnold  David,  my  wife,  was  born  in  the  year  1736, 
in  what  was  then  Lancaster  but  now  is  Franklin  County, 
Pennsylvania.  He  rendered  extensive  service  in  the 
American  Revolution  as  an  officer  of  militia.  In  the 
year  1807,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  he  came  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  live  with  his  son  at  Brookfield,  Trumbull 
County,  Ohio.  Here  he  died,  Apr. 7, 1820,  aged  eighty-four 
years.  He  and  his  wife  are  buried  in  the  northwest  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  cemetery  at  Brookfield,  Ohio. 

His  wife,  Jane  Vance,  was  born  in  1743,  probably  in 
Penna.  She  died  at  Brookfield,  Ohio,  Nov. 19, 1819,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-six.  During  the  Revolution  they 
lived  in  the  Ligonier  Valley,  Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 

They  had  five  children,  born  in  the  Ligonier  Valley: 
2.  James  Vance  Willson  (Jane  Kennedy) ,  b  April  24,1784. 

2.  Mollie  WlLLSON  (James  Kennedy , Is t) ,  b  1785,  d  1816 . 

3.  Maria  Willson  (James  Kennedy  ,2nd) ,  b  1787,  d  1845. 

4.  Nancy  Willson  (Matthew  Kennedy) ,  b  1789. 

5.  William  Willson  (unmarried) ,  b  1791 . 

The  family  of  Samuel  Willson  has  not  retained  the 
early  records  of  his  ancestors,  but  it  is  probable  that 
his  father  was  Zacheus  Willson  who  was  born  in  the  North 
of  Ireland,  and  that  his  grandfather  was  Thomas  Willson 
who  was  of  Scottish  birth.  Zacheus  Willson  came  from 
Ireland  about  1730,  and  settled  in  what  is  now  Franklin 
County,  Pennsylvania.  About  1750,  he  moved  his  family 
a  little  farther  west  into  the  Cove  Valley,  which  is  now 
in  Fulton  County.  In  1769,  he  again  moved  westward  into 
Allegheny  County  near  the  junction  of  the  Yougiogheny 
and  the  Monongahela  Rivers,  and  founded  the  village  of 
Willson  — now  spelled  “Wilson.'’  Zacheus  Willson  had  four 
sons:  John,  James,  Hugh  and  Samuel.  A  record  which  I 
found,  stated  that  the  youngest  son,  Samuel,  did  not  go 
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to  that  destination  with  the  rest  of  his  family.  This 
is  in  believable  agreement  with  known  fact  that  Samuel 
Willson,  later  Col.  Samuel  Willson,  made  his  home  in  the 
Ligonier  Valley,  Westmoreland  County,  only  about  thirty - 
five  miles  east  of  the  village  of  Willson. 

Samuel  Willson  lived  in  the  Ligonier  Valley  during 
his  military  service  in  the  Revolution  from  1778  to 
1782,  and  from  1784  to  1791,  when  his  children  were 
born.  A  few  years  later,  while  his  son  James  was  a  small 
boy,  Samuel  Willson  moved  his  family  to  Washington  Co., 
Pa.,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  1806.  In  that 
year  he  made  his  final  move  to  Brookfield,  Ohio,  just 
across  the  state  line  from  Sharon,  Pa. 

Samuel  Willson  must  have  enlisted  in  the  Revolution 
at  an  early  date,  for  on  Apr. 2, 1778,  he  was  promoted  and 
commissioned  a  Major  of  the  4th  Batt.  Westmoreland  Co. 
Militia  under  Col.  Benjamin  Davis.  Certificates  of 
Public  Debt  No. 2540  and  8083  were  issued  to  Major  Sam¬ 
uel  Willson  in  compensation  for  tours  of  active  duty 
in  the  Westmoreland  Co.  Militia  for  the  years  1778, 
1780, 1781  and  1782.  In  the  Penna.  Archives  Series  6, 
Vol.2,  page  313,  he  is  recorded  as  Major  Samuel  Willson, 
2nd  Batt.  Westmoreland  Militia  in  1783.  In  Vol.5,  on 
page  28,  appears  a  full  page  payroll  of  a  volunteer 
party  of  militia  for  the  defense  of  the  Frontier  of  the 
County  of  Allegheny  in  the  year  1792,  signed  by  Samuel 
Willson,  Colonel,  3rd  Batt.  Allegheny  County,  enlisted 
June  24,1792,  discharged  July  2,1792.  From  this  we  may 
conclude  that  Samuel  Willson  was  commissioned  a  Colonel 
either  near  the  end  of  the  Revolution,  or  during  his 
continuation  in  military  service  thereafter. 

It  is  apparent  that  Col.  Samuel  Willson  lived  in 
the  northern  part  of  Washington  County,  near  to  both 
Allegheny  and  Beaver  Counties.  James  Vance  Willson,  his 
son,  learned  his  trade  in  the  latter,  then  moved  to 
Ohio,  where  in  1807  he  was  joined  by  his  parents. 
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JAMES  VANCE  WILLSON 

1784-1865 


James  Vance  Willson,  the  son  of  Col.  Samuel  Willson 
and  Jane  Vance,  and  the  great-grandfather  of  Jessie 
Arnold  David,  my  wife,  was  born,  Apr. 24,  1784,  in  the 
Ligonier  Valley,  Westmoreland  County,  Panna.  He  was  a 
wheelwright.  He  served  in  the  War  of  1812.  He  died, 
Jan. 6, 1865,  at  Sharon,  Pa.,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  and 
was  buried  beside  his  father  at  Brookfield,  Ohio. 

He  was  married,  Apr. 23, 1807,  to  Jane  Kennedy  at 
Bradys  Run,  Beaver  County,  Pa.  She  was  born  in  1786, 
in  Londonderry,  Ireland,  a  daughter  of  Matthew  Kennedy, 
of  Scottish  ancestry.  She  died  in  1842,  twenty-three 
years  before  her  husband,  near  Xenia,  Greene  County, 
Ohio,  and  was  buried  there. 

Their  nine  children  were  born  at  Brookfield,  Ohio: 

1.  Samuel  Willson  (Margaret  McFann) ,  b  Mar. 2, 1808. 

2 .  Ann  Willson,  b  1810,  d  1831. 

3.  JANE  Willson  (Thomas  Stockton) ,  b  Feb . 8 ,1812 . 

4.  Mary  Willson  (Edward  S.  Budd) ,  b  Dec .3 ,1813 . 

5.  Elizabeth  Willson,  b  Jan .3 ,1816 ,  d  -  -  1840. 

6.  Matthew  Willson  (  ),  b  Feb .5 ,1818 . 

7.  James  Madole  Willson  (Mary  Quinby),  b  Aug .7  ,1820 . 

8.  Sarah  Hughes  Willson  (James  Scowden) ,  b  Jan. 9, 1823. 

9.  Thomas  Kennedy  Willson  (Jane  Matthews) ,  Oct .28 ,1825 . 

James  Vance  Willson  was  born,  Apr. 24, 1784,  when  his 
parents  lived  in  the  Ligonier  Valley,  exactly  one  year 
after  the  cessation  of  arms  was  proclaimed  by  Congress, 
and  peace  was  declared  by  General  Washington.  James 
Vance  Willson,  the  eldest  in  the  family,  had  three  sis¬ 
ters  and  one  brother.  In  his  boyhood,  he  moved  with  his 
parents  to  Washington  County,  Pa. 

As  a  young  man,  he  learned  the  trade  of  wheelwright 
from  Thomas  Kennedy,  who  lived  at  Bradys  Run,  not  far 
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distant  in  Beaver  County.  In  the  spring  of  1807,  he 
was  married  to  Jane  Kennedy,  the  sister  of  his  employer. 

This  Kennedy  family  apparently  had  many  family  ties 
and  their  land  of  origin  in  common  with  the  Willsons. 
Matthew  Kennedy,  the  father  of  Jane,  was  born  in  London¬ 
derry,  North  Ireland,  in  1748.  He  came  to  America  in 
1779,  with  his  two  children,  James  and  Jane,  and  died  in 
1790,  at  Carlisle,  Pa. .James  Kennedy,  Jane’s  brother, 
was  married  twice  in  Penna.,  first,  to  Mollie  Willson 
and  second,  to  Maria  Willson,  both  sisters  of  James 
Vance  Willson.  Another  sister,  Nancy  Willson,  married 
Matthew  Kennedy. 

Immediately  after  his  marriage,  James  Vance  Willson 
moved  to  Brookfield,  Ohio,  where  during  the  next  twenty  - 
seven  years  he  acquired  more  than  two  hundred  acres  of 
land  and  a  family  of  nine  children.  Seven  survived  to 
raise  families.  During  this  time  he  served  in  the  War 
of  1812,  under  the  command  of  William  Henry  Harrison. 
His  father  and  mother,  who  had  come  from  Pennsylvania 
to  join  them,  died  in  1820  and  1819. 

By  1835  three  of  his  children  had  married  and  estab¬ 
lished  homes  elsewhere;  Mary  Willson  Budd  at  Sharon, 
Samuel  Willson  at  Hartstown,  and  Jane  Willson  Stockton 
in  Vernon  Twp.  ,  near  Harmonsburg  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
this  year  he  sold  his  property  in  Brookfield,  and  with 
his  wife  and  five  children,  moved  to  Greene  County,  0. , 
near  Xenia.  Here  his  wife  died  in  1842.  Soon  thereafter 
all  of  the  children  except  Matthew  returned  to  live  near 
to  their  older  brothers  and  sister:  James  M.  went  to 
Hartstown,  Sarah  went  to  live  with  her  sister,  Jane 
Stockton,  and  Thomas  K.  went  to  Sharon,  Pa. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  James  Vance  -Willson, 
who  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty,  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  days  at  the  homes  of  his  various  children.  He  died 
Jan. 6, 1865,  at  the  home  of  his  son,  James  M.  Willson, 
at  Sharon,  Pa.  He  was  buried  at  Brookfield,  Ohio. 
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TO  MY  CHILD  IN  HEAVEN 


As  the  sweet  flower  that  scents  the  morn 
But  withers  in  the  rising  day, 

Thus  lovely  was  this  infant's  dawn 
Thus  swiftly  fled  his  life  away. 

Where  art  thou  now  my  little  one 
And  what  is  thy  blest  employ. 

Wandering  amidst  the  bowers  of  bliss 
And  plucking  flowers  of  joy. 

Or  dost  thou  hover  o’er  the  earth 
To  see  thy  parents  weep, 

Then  plume  thy  little  sparkling  wings 
And  visit  us  in  sleep. 

But  tho  thou’st  left  us  here  below 
Thine  absence  still  to  mourn. 

We  would  not  call  theeback  again 
To  bear  what  thou  hast  bourn. 

To  see  the  rose  forsake  thy  cheek 
The  luster  quit  thine  eye 

And  watch  beside  thy  fevered  couch 
In  bitter  agony. 

But  fain  my  faith  would  take  its  flight 
Beyond  the  starry  sky, 

And  view  thee  in  thy  blessedness 
Mid  the  cherub  host  on  high. 

Too  fair  for  earth  like  yon  bright  star 
Thou  shinest  in  Heaven  now, 

A  gem  in  that  glorious  coronet 
That  decks  the  Savior’s  brow. 

Jonathan  G.  David,  1836 

These  lines,  most  revealing  in  their  imaginative 
and  depth  of  feeling,  were  written  at  Saegert'own,  Pa. 
grandfather,  lamenting  the  untimely  death  of  Edward 
David,  his  infant  son. 


qual i ty 
,  by  my 
Saeger 
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REVOLUTIONARY  WAR  LETTERS 

OF 

EBENEZER  DAVID 

Twenty  letters  written  from  the  field  of  battle  by  Ebenezer 
David,  the  eldest  brother  of  my  great-grandfather,  have  been 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library  at 
Brown  University  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Nicholas  Brown, 
to  whom  these  letters  were  addressed,  was  a  prosperous  merchant 
who  had  helped  reestablish  Rhode  Island  College,  and  had  become 
a  personal  friend  of  Ebenezer  David.  A  generation  later,  1804, 
the  College  was  renamed  Brown  University  in  honor  of  his  son. 

Ebenezer  David  graduated  from  Rhode  Island  College  in  1772, 
continued  to  teach  school,  and  after  being  ordained  a  minister 
enlisted  in  the  Continental  Army  in  1775-  He  was  appointed  by 
General  Washington  to  serve  as  chaplain  of  a  Rhode  Island  and  of 
a  Massachusetts  regiment  then  engaged  in  the  Siege  of  Boston. 

Four  of  these  letters - -becaus e  of  their  historic  and  their 
personal  int eres t - -are  here  reproduced  in  part.  The  entire  twen¬ 
ty  letters  and  a  wealth  of  related  history  are  tne  subject  of 
the  book,  A  RHODE  ISLAND  CHAPLAIN  IN  THE  REVOLUTION,  edited  by 
Jeannette  D.  Black  and  William  G.  Roelker,  and  published  by  the 
Rhode  Island  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  in  1949-  For  the  life 
history  of  Ebenezer  David,  see  page  46  of  this  book. 


Camp  Prospect  Hill  March  10  1776 

Dear  Sir 

As  Mr  Martin  is  setting  out  for  Providence  I  catch  a  moment 
to  write  a  line  -  A  Flag  came  out  of  Boston  friday  last  & 
brought  a  Billet  neither  directed  or  signed,  but  the'barer 
desired  it  might  be  delivered  to  General  Washington  -  The  Con¬ 
tents  was  that  the  Selectmen  observing  Howe  preparing  for  depar¬ 
ture  desired  he  would  spare  the  Town  -  Howe  replying  he  would 

i 

not  destroy  it  but  if  the  Country  people  disturb  him  as  he  was 
going  off  he  would.  Yesterday  his  Excellency  returned  answer 
that  he  had  received  such  a  Billet  but  as  it  was  not  signed 
by  Gen  Howe  he  would  not  regard  it. 

Doubtless  you  have  heard  that  when  we  seized  the  Heights 
of  Dorchester  4000  under  the  command  of  Generals  Putnam, 
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Sullevan  &  Green  were  to  have  rushed  in  on  this  side  had  they 
sallyed  out  -  There  was  a  warm  fire  kept  up  by  the  Enemy  last 
night,  occasioned  by  our  seizing  Dor.  Point  -  have  not  learnt 
what  execution  -  The  fire  was  returned  from  Roxbury  &  Cobble 
Hill  -  They  report  that  20  were  killed  in  Boston  the  -former 
cannonade  whether  Friends  or  foes  I  dont  learn  -  But-  is  very 
terrible  to  think  of  the  women  &  Children  &  at  the  same  time 
hear  the  shot  crashing  through  the  houses  -  Only  2  of  our  number 
have  tasted  the  bitterness  of  Death  -  the  all  wise  GOD  has 
graciously  concealed  futurity  from  man.  Many  movements  of  the 
Enemy  look  like  their  being  about  to  give  us  the  slip  -  the 
orders  of  yesterday  direct  that  the  whole  Army  be  in  readiness 
to  move  but  the  Rifle  Regiment  in  particular  -  Hard  bread  is 
baking  &c  . 

I  spoke  my  mind  touching  Religious  Liberty  very  full  last 
thursday  -  It  happened  that  beside  our  Regiment,  officers  &c 
there  were  a  number  of  respectable  Characters  present.  May  you, 
your  Bosome  Friend  &  each  of  your  Little  ones  have  Treasure  in 
heaven  -  so  prays  your  Souls  well  wisher  - 

Ebenezer  David 

To  Mr  Nicholas  Brown 
Merchant  in  Providence 

#  *  * 


,  Mount  Independence  opposite  Tyconderoga 
Dear  Sir  Aug  31  1776 

Left  New  York  8  Instant  went  by  water  12  Mile  then  by  Land 
til  fifty  Miles  above  the  City  about  half  way  saw  the  King’s 
Frigates  riding  near  the  Shoar  which  was  lined  with  men  -  at 
Peeks  Kills  about  50  m  up  took  Water  Carage  touched  at  Fort 
Montgomery  -  here  had  the  happiness  to  get  acquainted  with  Gen. 
Clinton  -  -  At  Albany  waited  upon  Gen.  Skuyler  who  had  just 
returned  from  the  Indian  Treaty  -  -  I  passed  on  to  Fort  George 
on  a  Waggon  Bag  &  Baggage  -  -  Here  I  found  2000  sick  between 
20  &  30  dying  in  twenty  four  hours  -  -  I  must  say  that  I  have 
ever  found  the  Chaplain’s  visits  taken  well  by  the  sick. 

I  reached  Tyconderoga  22  Aug.  found  my  Regiment  in  a  most 
sorrowful  condition.  The  remaining  Field  officers  both  sick 
with  the  fever  and  ague.  I  must  inform  you  that  the  Jaundice 
set  in  with  Col.  Bond’s  first  complaint  -  he  soon  proved  very 
Billious  &  putrid  yesterday  morning  he  was  a  very  sick  Man  -  - 
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I  used  to  say  in  his  life  time  that  he  was  a  most  valuable 
officer  -  the  loss  of  him  is  truly  great  -  I  never  saw  a  greater 
Instance  of  Fortitude.  His  mental  powers  appeared  to  invigorate 
as  his  Bodily  strength  declined.  He  sent  for  me  in  the  after¬ 
noon  I  conversed  freely  -  He  was  sensible  as  long  as  his  speech 
remained  -  -  Last  night  at  ten  he  fell  Asleep. 

A  sort  of  a  Funeral  oration  I  dont  know  what  else  to  call 
it  I  delivered  at  the  Grave  this  followed  by  a  prayer  then  the 
Corpse  was  lowered  down  &  the  ceremony  of  firing  performed. 

A  messenger  informs  that  the  post  waits.  I  intended  at 
least  another  half  sheet  but  have  not  a  minute  more  without 
losing  opportunity. 

I  am  Ebenezer  David 

To  Mr  Nicholas  Brown 

•  *  * 


Fort  Mercer  Novbr  11  1777 

Dear  Sir 

I  know  your  anxiety  to  hear  the  events  of  every  Day-  I  wrote 
you  a  few  days  since  by  Mr  Thompson  He  was  able  to  inform  you 
exactly  concerning  our  situation  then  last  Monday  morning  the 
Enemy  opened  several  Batteries  upon  us  from  Providence  Island  & 
have  by  day  cannonaded  &  heaved  shells  ever  since  -  not  by  night 
so  constant.  We  have  lost  but  few  men  -  But  the  works  Barracks 
&c  are  near  cut  all  to  pieces  &  I  find  that  it  is  in  agitation 
to  abandon  them. 

The  Enemy  got  up  two  Brigs  a  Schooner  and  a  sloop  last  night 
running  near  Fort  Miflin  these  must  afford  a  large  supply  of 
Provision  -  they  are  safe  in  Schoolkill  save  the  sloop  that  run 
aground  -  If  this  could  be  done  when  our  Galleys  had  assistance 
from  Fort  Mifflin  -  what  when  the  Fort  is  turned  against  them. 

The  Commanding  officers  of  Fort  Mifflin  &  the  Commodore  are 
at  variance  -  a  most  unhappy  affaire  -  I  forbeare  to  mention 
what  has  happened  between  them  in  my  hearing  since  I  have  had 
pen  in  hand  I  could  weep  for  the  consequences  -  The  Bearer 
hurrys  me  -  in  one  word  I  expect  the  Enemy  will  get  a  superior 
force  upon  the  water  above  our  Chevaux  de  frize  &  the  Consequen¬ 
ces  are  evident  -  May  Americas  GOD  interpose  &  save  our  Country 
when  those  set  for  the  defence  of  it  are  at  swords  points.  Gen. 
Varnums  conduct  on  the  Occasion  as  well  as  Col  Greens  does  them 
honor  in  striving  to  make  peace. 
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We  still  think  we  can  hold  this  Post  as  long  as  it  shall  be 
necessary  &  both  officers  &  Men  are  Firm  &  unshaken  -  0  that  we 
could  hold  out  til  Frost  Ice. 

Ebenezer  David 

To  Mr  Nicholas  Brown 


•  *  * 


Vally  Forge  near  Schoolkill  20  Miles  from  Phila. 

Decern.  22  1777 

Dear  Sir 

Have  written  you  once  or  twice  of  late  &  missed  in  sending. 
Ere  this  comes  to  hand  you  will  have  learned  from  Mr  Joseph 
Angell  of  Howes  coming  out  of  Chestnut  Hill  &c.  The  Day  after 
his  return  I  rode  through  Germantown  -  To  hear  the  inhabitants 
complain  -  to  see  the  ruins  of  furniture  &  rooms  Kneedeep  with 
feathers  from  beds  was  truely  affecting  -  A  cow  Horse  or  Sheep 
was  scarse  to  be  seen  for  miles  -  After  the  Enemy  returned  we 
set  out  for  to  cross  Schoolkill  -  accidentally  met  a  large  party 
of  the  Enemy  at  the  Ford  who  had  drove  our  militia  -  this  caused 
delay.  Since  we  have  crossed  we  have  lain  a  few  days  7  or  8 
Miles  short  of  this  at  a  place  called  Gulph. 

The  whole  Army  are  come  here  to  build  Hutts  to  winter  in. 
The  Hutts  are  to  be  14  feet  by  16  -  in  height  6&  -  twelve 

Soldiers  to  a  hut  each  mess  builds  their  own  -  Those  in  each 
Regiment  who  build  the  best  are  to  have  12  Dollars  Premium. 
They  are  now  laying  out  the  ground  tomorrow  I  expect  to  take  the 
ax.  After  Huts  are  provided  we  may  send  out  large  Scouts  to 
check  small  partys  -  For  our  whole  Force  to  be  exposed  for  the 
winter  as  they  have  been  we  would  have  no  Army  in  the  Spring. 
Had  we  retired  to  any  of  the  towns  we  should  have  found  them 
crowded  with  refugees. 

To  think  of  the  Jerseys  &  so  large  a  part  of  this  Province 
lying  at  the  Mercy  of  the  Enemy  is  truely  affecting  -  yet  I 
believe  the  Measures  to  be  the  best  possible  in  present  circum¬ 
stances  -  May  kind  Heaven  render  the  next  Campaign  prosperous 
&  put  speedy  issue  to  this  contest  -  we  ruin  the  Country  for 
miles  round  wherever  we  lay. 

The  bearer  waits  -  Compliments  to  Mrs  Brown  - 

yours  &c  Eben.  David 

To  Mr  Nicholas  Brown 


■ 
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0  TEMPORA!  0  MORES! 


The  following  oration  was  written  and  delivered  some  fifty 
years  ago,  on  the  evening  of  December  20,1907,  the  occasion 
being  the  graduation  of  a  class  of  twenty-one  from  the  Meadville 
(Pa.)  High  School.  It  was  chosen  for  the  prize  award  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolut ion  - -the  prize  was  five  dollars 
in  gold.  What  ever  became  of  that  goldplece  I  do  not  recall. 

At  that  time,  it  was  a  rule  that  each  candidate  for  grad¬ 
uation  must  appear  on  the  platform  at  the  commencement  exercises 
to  deliver  an  oration,  give  a  dramatic  reading  or  a  musical 
performance.  In  reading  this  early  composition  again,  I  can 
still  recall  the  numbing  apprehension  which  haunted  me  during 
the  weeks  preceding  that  dreaded  ordea 1  - -j us t  to  appear  before 
the  staring  eyes  of  an  audience  was  a  terrifying  thought.  The 
"dramatic"  speech  which  I  had  somehow  contrived  to  write  was  far 
beyond  my  knee -shaking,  oratorical  ability.  Yet  somehow,  I  was 
able  to  get  through  it.  At  the  conclusion,  any  semblance  of 
thunderous  applause  was  definitely  anticlimax  to  my  own  relief. 

The  original  manuscript  from  which  this  was  copied  is  now 
somewhat  embrittled  and  discolored  by  the  flight  of  years,  yet 
still  quite  legible.  The  entire  composition  is  reproduced  in 
full,  for  it  seems  to  be  appropriate  to  this  volume.  At  the 
time  it  was  written,  I  was  not  interested  in  family  history, 
nor  was  I  aware  that  any  of  my  ancestors  had  participated  in 
the  American  Revolution.  -  -  Here  it  is: 


WHAT  IS  PATRIOTISM 

The  story  of  the  Revolutionary  War  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  to  be  found  in  history.  In  the  eight 
long  years  of  conflict,  one  resplendent  deed  of  heroism 
follows  another  so  closely  that  they  all  blend  together 
into  the  gorgeous  sunrise  of  one  of  the  mightiest 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  great  military,  diplomatic 
and  industrial  triumphs  which  have  been  achieved  by  the 
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American  people,  were  clearly  foretold  by  the  events 
of  this  unequal  contest. 

Was  it  by  means  of  their  superior  equipment  and 
larger  numbers  that  our  patriotic  forefathers  were 
successful  in  winning  their  independence  from  England, 
one  of  the  strongest  powers  of  Europe?  It  is  plainly 
evident  that  the  secret  of  their  success  was  not  in 
these.  Was  it  then  some  chance  slip  of  fate  which  cast 
the  victory  into  the  hands  of  the  weaker? 

No!  The  magic  quality  which  we  seek  is  to  be  found 
in  the  heart  of  every  true  American  of  today.  It  is 
Patriotism!  Here  in  this  single  word  we  have  the  key 
to  the  successful  issue  of  the  whole  war.  Patriotism, 
the  true  love  for  our  country,  was  the  driving  passion 
which  flooded  the  land  from  end  to  end,  buoying  up  the 
hearts  of  all  and  filling  them  with  its  glorious  and 
unconquerable  inspiration. 

The  spirit  in  which  the  war  was  undertaken,  and 
which  was  maintained  throughout  the  entire  struggle,  was 
forcefully  displayed  by  the  speech  of  Patrick  Henry  in 
the  Virginia  Assembly:  “Gentlemen  may  cry,  ‘Peace! 
Peace!’  But  there  is  no  peace!  The  war  is  actually 
begun.  The  next  gale  that  sweeps  from  the  north  will 
bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of  resounding  arms.  What  is 
it  the  gentlemen  wish?  Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so 
sweet  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and 
slavery?  Sir,  We  are  not  weak!  Three  millions  of  people, 
armed  in  the  holy  cause  of  liberty  and  in  such  a  country 
as  this  which  we  possess,  are  invincible  to  any  force 
which  our  enemy  may  send  against  us.  I  know  not  what 
course  others  may  take,  but  as  for  me — Give  me  Liberty! 
—Or  give  me  Death!’’ 

This  thrilling  outburst  of  patriotism  was  irresist¬ 
ible,  and  the  entire  Assembly  arose  as  one  man  to  cheer 
and  applaud  this  defiant  statement. 

Nor  were  patriotic  acts  confined  to  any  one  man,  or 
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to  one  sex,  or  to  any  one  locality.  Their  occasion  was 
almost  as  numerous  as  the  patriots  themselves.  But  of 
all  these,  none  were  more  frequent  than  the  instances 
of  personal  bravery.  We  may  take,  for  example,  the 
renowned  exploit  of  Sargeant  Jasper: 

In  the  early  part  of  the  war,  the  British  sent  a 
fleet  of  vessels  to  take  Charlestown,  South  Carolina. 
They  found  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  blocked  by  a 
little  fort  of  palmetto  logs,  over  which  floated  a  blue 
flag  with  a  crescent  moon.  During  the  terrific  bombard¬ 
ment  which  followed,  the  flagstaff  was  cut  by  a  flying 
shell.  The  flag  fell  to  the  ground  outside  the  wall. 
Over  in  Charlestown  the  people  thought  that  the  fort 
had  surrendered. 

Not  so!  Seeing  what  had  happened,  Sargeant  Jasper 
leaped  out  through  an  embrasure,  in  full  sight  of  the 
enemy,  seized  the  flag  and  made  it  fast  to  the  rammer 
of  a  cannon.  Then  he  climbed  with  it  to  the  top  of  the 
parapet,  where  fully  exposed  to  the  deadly  rain  of  mis¬ 
siles,  he  securely  tied  it  to  the  stump  of  the  old  flag¬ 
pole.  Yet  he  came  down  unharmed!  It  is  not  the  least 
surprising,  after  such  a  deed  of  heroic  courage,  that 
the  enemy  fleet,  or  what  was  left  of  it,  was  obliged 
to  sail  away  in  defeat. 

So  far  we  have  considered  only  instances  in  which 
patriotism  was  displayed  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
But  it  was  not  always  shown  in  some  fierce  battle  in 
which  every  man  was  a  hero,  or  in  some  stirring  speech 
received  with  rousing  cheers.  There  were  times  during 
the  war  when  victory  was  not  our  lot--when  the  future 
looked  anything  but  promising.  The  half -starved  sol¬ 
diers,  wearied  by  long  marches  and  disheartened  by 
defeat,  were  apt  to  loose  hope,  and  even  at  times  Con¬ 
gress  itself  became  appalled  at  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  which  it  had  undertaken. 
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Yet  there  was  one  man  whose  courage  and  lofty  pa¬ 
triotism  was  a  constant  inspiration  and  guide  for  his 
despairing  countrymen.  The  character  of  no  man  shines 
forth  with  greater  brilliance  during  these  periods  of 
depression  than  that  of  George  Washington.  He  has  always 
been  hailed  as  "Our  First  Citizen— First  in  War,  First 
in  Peace,  and  First  in  the  Hearts  of  his  countrymen.” 
Today  we  realize  that  only  Washington  could  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  carried  on  the  war  and  brought  concord  and 
harmony  from  the  chaos  which  followed.  Although  he  met- 
with  more  defeats  than  victories,  he  stands  preeminent 
as  the  greatest  military  leader  the  United  States  has 
ever  known.  At  many  times  the  army  threatened  to  fall 
apart,  but  Washington  by  his  persistence,  his  tact,  his 
encouragement  and  his  great  capacity  for  sympathy,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  holding  it  together  until  at  last  our  freedom 
was  won. 

The  true  love  which  Washington  had  for  his  country 
was  never  more  evident  than  in  the  days  immediately 
following  the  Revolution.  The  treasury  being  empty,  the 
discharged  soldiers  returning  to  their  long-neglected 
homes,  ill -fed  and  penniless,  despaired  for  the  uncer¬ 
tain  future  of  their  newly  won  country.  Prompted  by 
these  fears  and  by  their  personal  loyalty  they  turned 
to  their  old  commander,  and  insisted  on  making  him 
their  king.  His  answer  clearly  showed  his  patriotic 
motives  and  the  unselfishness  of  his  ambitions:  “Gentle¬ 
men,  If  I  am  not  deceived  in  the  knowledge  of  myself, 
you  could  not  have  found  a  person  to  whom  your  schemes 
could  be  more  disagreeable.”  By  his  continued  efforts 
the  impending  disorder  was  averted,  and  during  the  eight 
years  of  his  presidency,  the  Colonies  were  firmly  welded 
into  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  battles  of  the  Revolution  were  not  all  fought 
with  cannon  and  muskets;  the  victories  were  not  all  won 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  memory  of  the 
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achievements  of  no  man  is  dearer  to  the  citizens  of 
Pennsylvania  or  to  the  people  of  our  whole  nation  than 
that  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  In  the  constructive  actions 
of  Congress,  Franklin  contributed  his  great  wisdom;  he 
was  one  of  the  five  patriots  who  drafted  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Unlike  Washington,  he  did  not  engage 
in  direct  military  action,  but  his  services  to  his 
country  were  of  no  lesser  importance.  His  greatest 
achievement  was  the  winning  of  France  as  our  friend  and 
military  ally.  This  was  not  accomplished  in  a  moment, 
but  took  long  months  of  urging  and  coaxing,  in  which 
Franklin's  ability  was  taxed  to  the  utmost.  But  his 
tact  and  faithful  persistence  finally  prevailed,  opening 
the  treasury  of  France  to  our  assistance  and  giving  us 
the  combined  aid  of  her  large  army  and  navy.  We  can  not 
minimize  the  result  of  this  alliance,  for  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  we  could  have  gained  our  independence  with¬ 
out  this  timely  assistance.  Franklin’s  last  service  to 
his  country  during  the  Revolution  was  the  signing  of 
the  Treaty  of  Peace,  in  the  seventy -seventh  year  of 
his  life. 

After  reading  of  the  noble  deeds  of  these  men,  the 
question  naturally  occurs  to  us:  What  is  Patriotism? 
What  is  the  measure  of  this  powerful  something  which 
can  inspire  a  man  to  such  heroism — even  to  make  him 
disregard  the  penalty  of  death  itself?  Is  it  some  known 
quality  in  a  man  which  can  be  quantitatively  weighed 
and  measured?  Can  it  be  said  that  it  exists  in  one  man 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  than  in  another?  Can  it 
be  said  that  Washington  was  more  patriotic  than  Patrick 
Henry;  that  Sargeant  Jasper  was  more  patriotic  than 
Benjamin  Franklin;  or  that  a  general,  mortally  wounded 
in  a  historic  battle,  was  more  patriotic  than  a  private 
citizen  who  never  may  have  marched  away  to  war? 

No!  Real  Patriotism,  the  sincere  love  for  this 
wonderful  country  of  ours,  is  an  inner  conviction  that 
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resides  deep  within  the  recesses  of  the  heart  of  every 
true  American,  The  manner  in  which  it  may  assert  itself 
and  the  resulting  impact  upon  the  pages  of  history,  may 
depend  solely  upon  the  opportunity  and  the  impelling 
force  of  circumstance. 

Of  all  the  incidents  of  patriotism  which  throng  our 
history  there  is  none  which  gives  us  a  clearer  concep¬ 
tion  of  its  true  nature  than  the  execution  of  Nathan 
Hale.  He  was  a  young  man,  who  had  been  through  college 
and  had  learned  to  love  his  books,  but  joined  the  army 
because  he  wished  to  serve  his  country.  Washington 
needed  someone  to  reconnoiter  the  enemy’s  camp  on  Long 
Island.  Hale  volunteered  to  go.  Some  of  his  friends 
begged  him  not  to,  as  spying  is  not  always  considered 
to  be  honorable.  But  he  replied:  “Every  kind  of  service 
necessary  to  the  public  good  becomes  honorable  by  being 
necessary. ” 

Hale  was  returning  with  his  observations  completed, 
when  he  was  captured  and  taken  to  the  enemy’s  head¬ 
quarters.  He  did  not  deny  his  mission,  and  he  was  con¬ 
demned  to  be  hanged  the  next  morning.  In  the  meantime 
he  was  confined  in  a  house  where  the  services  of  a 
clergyman  and  even  a  Bible  were  denied  him.  A  letter 
which  he  had  written  to  his  mother  was  torn  up  by  the 
brutal  guard.  When  afterwards  asked  why  he  had  done 
this,  the  guard  answered  that  he  did  not  wish  the 
Yankees  to  learn  that  they  had  a  man  who  could  die  with 
such  firmness.  In  the  morning,  Hale  was  placed  in  a 
wagon  with  a  noose  around  his  neck  fastened  to  the  limb 
of  a  tree,  but  he  bore  the  ordeal  without  a  tremor, 
without  so  much  as  a  quiver  of  his  lips. 

Nathan  Hale’s  last  words,  spoken  in  a  clear  voice, 
give  us  a  clearer  insight  than  any  possible  definition 
into  the  real  meaning  of  Patriotism:  “I  only  regret 
that  I  have  but  one  life  to  give  to  my  country.” 

Bruce  W.  David,  1907 
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SCRAPS  PROM  MY  OLD  NOTEBOOK 


Upon  occasion  during  the  past  years,  I  have  been  prompted 
by  an  irresistible  urge  to  set  down  on  paper  an  on-the-spot 
account  of  events  and  conditions  which  seemed  to  have  unusual 
Personal  or  general  interest.  Two  memorable  records  written  on 
consecutive  days  some  sixteen  years  ago  are  reproduced  below: 

JAPAN  BRINGS  THE  WAR  TO  US 
AT  PEARL  HARBOR 

Sunday,  December  7,  1941 

This  morning  while  I  was  down  in  my  baser  ont  workshop  doing 
some  machine  work  privately  undertaken  for  the  Hickok  Electrical 
Instrument  Company,  I  went  over  into  Alice's  jewelry  department 
and  turned  on  the  radio  receiver.  When  the  voice  came  on,  an 
announcer  was  in  the  middle  of  an  emergency  broadcast  excitedly 
reporting  that  the  Hawaiian  Islands  had  been  attacked  from  the 
air  by  a  hundred  or  more  airplanes.  The  details  were  rather 
meager,  but  it  was  apparent  that  a  real  attack  of  war  was  in 
Progress,  and  that  terrific  damage  was  being  done. 

The  planes  were  still  over  the  island  of  Oahu  at  the  time. 
The  U.  S.  Army  airfield  had  received  several  direct  hits  and 
our  great  naval  base  at  Pearl  Harbor  was  being  bombed.  It  was 
not  known  where  the  planes  came  from,  but  it  was  thought  that 
they  came  from  Japanese  plane-carriers  somewhere  beyond  the 
horizon.  The  attack  began  at  about  8:00  o'clock  this  morning, 
Hawaiian  time.  Reports  followed  directly  that  an  air  attack 
has  also  been  made  on  the  Philipnine  Islands. 

As  I  write  this  it  is  now  5:48  PM,  and  radio  station  WTAM 
has  just  tried  to  rebroadcast  a  network,  overseas -contact 
directly  from  Honolulu,  but  no  reply  was  received:  likewise 
from  Manila  but  no  answer.  We,  therefore,  cannot  learn  the 
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extent  of  the  damage  or  the  conditions  that  may  exist  in  our 
other  distant  outposts. 

The  whole  action  comes  as  a  complete  surprise,  not  only  to 
us  as  civilians,  but  apparently  to  our  navy,  which  also  was 
taken  by  surprise.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  important 
arm  of  our  defense  should  not  be  aware  of  the  movement  and 
approach  of  these  Japanese  ships  and  planes.  We  as  innocent 
and  trusting  civilians  probably  all  believed  that  our  navy 
knew  at  all  times  just  what  was  going  on,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  our  possessions  and  important  naval  bases.  As  a 
result  it  is  apparent  that  the  decision  in  the  first  skirmish 
has  gone  to  the  Japs.  This  does  not  appeal  to  me  as  the  Amer¬ 
ican  way  of  doing  things.  However,  the  other  circumstance 
having  to  do  with  the  conference  still  going  on  with  the  Jap¬ 
anese  Ambassador  in  Washington,  has  no  doubt  served  as  a  blind 
for  the  secret  invasion  operations  already  under  way. 

It  has  been  apparent  all  through  the  progress  of  the  war  in 
Europe  that,  with  the  benefit  of  modern  weapons,  the  advantage 
is  much  to  the  surprise  aggressor,  and  it  is  now  evident  that 
the  Japanese  are  making  full  use  of  this  dishonest  strategy. 
We  do  not  know  as  yet  what  account  our  navy  has  given  of  itself 
in  action,  and  we  do  not  yet  know  where  all  of  our  Pacific  Fleet 
may  be  at  this  time- 

For  some  weeks,  there  has  been  a  threat  of  a  Japanese  in¬ 
vasion  of  Thailand  on  the  mainland  of  Asia-  Perhaps  this  was 
just  a  feint  to  distract  and  disperse  our  fleet  as  a  preliminary 
to  this  and  some  further,  more  important  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Axis  Powers.  Japan  has  now  definitely  joined  in  the  war 
on  the  side  of  Germany  and  Italy. 

A  radio  bulletin  has  just  now  come  in  that  the  island  of 
Guam  is  also  being  bombed  by  the  Japs.  This  is  certain  eviden¬ 
ce  that  this  is  part  of  a  deliberately  planned  major  attack. 

A  new  World  War  is  now  upon  us — a  war  which  will  make  World 
War  I  seem  like  a  mere  schoolboy  quarrel  in  comparison. 

Who  can  predict  what  lies  ahead! 


B.  W.  David,  1941 


PEARL  HARBOR 


WAR  HAS  BEEN  DECLARED 
1:30  PM,  December  8,  1941 

A  momentous  decision  has  been  suddenly  thrust  upon  us. 
The  final  choice  of  war  or  peace  was  not  ours  to  make.  Japan 
by  h  er  premeditated  and  secret  attack  on  our  Pacific  outposts 
has  brought  the  war  to  us. 

At  12:30  noon  today  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  met 
in  joint  session  and  heard  President  Roosevelt  make  a  brief 
speech  in  which  he  stated  that  our  country  had  been  invaded 
by  the  Japanese  and  therefore  we  are  automatically  at  war. 
His  words  were  frequently  interrupted  by  applause--applause,  I 
suspect,  not  so  much  because  of  any  enthusiasm  for  war,  but  as 
an  expression  of  agreement  with  the  inevitable  decision  from 
which  there  is  no  longer  any  postponement. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  President’s  speech,  the  Senators 
retired  from  the  Chamber  of  the  House  and  in  their  own  Chamber 
speedily  passed  a  resolution  declaring  a  state  of  war  to  exist 
with  Japan.  The  House  of  Represent  it ives  listened  to  many 
brief  speeches  by  leading  members,  many  of  them  former  iso¬ 
lationists,  who  expressed  themselves  wholeheartedly  as  favoring 
the  declaration  of  war.  Listening  to  the  radio  broadcast  and 
the  beginning  of  the  roll  call,  I  imagine  that  the  vote  will  be 
without  a  single  dissenting  voice.  This  quick  action  is  in 
contrast  to  our  entrance  into  World  War  I  in  which  ours  was  a 
deliberate  decision--at  least  the  decision  as  to  the  time  of 
our  entrance.  This  time  immediate  action  is  necessary  as  a 
quick  measure  of  defense. 

The  swift  and  calculated  attack  in  the  Pacific,  I  am  afraid, 
has  done  a  vast  amount  of  damage  to  our  island  outposts  and  to 
our  navy.  From  the  news  which  has  been  given  out  so  far  it 
appears  that  the  navy  had  no  warning  of  the  impending  secret 
offensive.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  could  be  so 
lax  that  a  movement  of  foreign  battleships  as  large  as  this 
could  have  escaped  detection.  The  distance  of  the  action  from 
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Japan  was  such  that  the  maneuver  must  have  been  initiated 
several  days  previous  to  the  hour  when  the  blow  was  struck. 

The  whole  affair  has  the  smell  of  German  connivance  and 
sponsorship,  and  certainly  might  have  been  anticipated  in  the 
light  of  previous  occurrences.  It  follows  the  same  pattern  as 
the  German  invasion  of  Belgium,  Holland,  Poland  and  Greece. 
The  advantage  of  surprise  has  netted  Japan  results  which  under 
normal  conditions  could  never  be  attained  in  direct  and  open 
competition  with  our  fleet. 

B.  W.  David,  1941 

*  *  • 

A  LOOK  BACKWARD  IN  1958 

The  European  War,  which  later  became  World  War  II,  began  in 
1939  when  Germany  seized  the  Czech  State  and  invaded  Poland. 
War  was  immediately  declared  on  Germany  by  Great  Britain  and 
France.  Italy  entered  the  war  in  1940  when  she  conquered  Alba¬ 
nia  and  opened  hostilities  in  Africa.  Germany  invaded  Russia 
in  1941-  The  United  States,  although  not  at  war,  had  by  this 
time  abandoned  the  policy  of  strict  isolationism,  and  was  pro¬ 
viding  the  Allies  with  munitions  and  supplies  under  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act.  Japan,  also  not  yet  in  the  war,  had  invaded  and 
forcibly  occupied  portions  of  China  and  French  Indo-china. 

On  the  morning  of  December  7,1941,  when  bombs  were  already 
falling  on  Pearl  Harbor,  Japanese  diplomats  were  in  polite  and 
deceitful  conference  with  Secretary  Hull  in  Washington., 

Within  the  space  of  two  hours,  the  Japanese  delivered  an 
aerial  bombardment  literally  destroying  the  US-  Pacific  fleet 
which  unfortunately  was  at  the  time  concentrated  and  at  anchor 
in  Pearl  Harbor.  Eight  battleships  and  ten  other  naval  vessels 
were  sunk  or  badly  damaged.  About  two  hundred  aircraft  were 
destroyed  on  the  ground,  and  approximately  three  thousand  navy 
and  military  personnel  were  killed  or  wounded. 

B.  W.  David,  1958 
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X  IN  X 

/  MEMORY  OF  \ 

/  THE  REVD  ENOCH  \ 

/  DAVID  \ 

/  WHO  DEPARTED  THIS  LIFE  V 

NOV  28  1793  AGED  78  YEARS 

1  8  MONTHS  AND  22  DAYS 

FAREWELL  GOOD  MAN 

A  FAITHFUL  SERVANT  THOU  OF  HEAVENLY  GRACE 
THY  LIFE  WAS  HOLY  AND  THY  END  WAS  PEACE 
THOU  COULDST  AWAKE  CONVICTION  OF  THE  SOUL 
WHERE  OTHERS  TOUCH  NOT  AND  E'EN  THOUGHTS  CONTROL 
FULL  ON  THE  MIND  ENFORCE  EACH  GOSPEL  TRUTH 
AND  TEACH  REPENTANCE  BOTH  TO  AGE  AND  YOUTH 
NOR  DIDST  DECEIVE  BY  NOISE  BY  ART  BY  SOUND 
THE  VACANT  MINDS  OF  GAPING  CROWDS  AROUND 
THO  SCIENCE  MARKED  THEE  NOT  YET  KNEWST  WELL 
IN  PLAINEST  LANGUAGE  NOBLEST  TRUTHS  TO  TELL 
AND  THOUGH  THY  PAGE  WAS  NOT  WITH  LEARNING  FRAUGHT 
YET  DIDST  THOU  LIVE  WHAT  OTHERS  ONLY  TAUGHT 
THY  WARFARE'S  O'ER  AND  IN  A  GOOD  OLD  AGE 
HAST  THOU  CONCLUDED  WELL  THY  PILGRIMAGE 
ADIEU  GOOD  MAN  REWARDS  AWAIT  THEE  NOW 
WHERE  MEN  OF  GREATER  FAME  SHALL 

TO  THY  VIRTUES  BOW 


This  ancient  tombstone,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Rev.  Enoch 
David,  ray  gr eat -great -grandfather ,  stands  in  the  bury ing -ground 
of  the  old  Seventh-Day  Baptist  Church  (now  the  Woodbridge  Union 
Church)  at  Woodbr idgetown ,  two  miles  southeast  of  Smithfield, 
Fayette  County,  Pa.  At  this  spot,  he  preached  his  last  sermon 
in  the  chill,  open  air  a  few  days  before  his  death. 
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(•  In  the  American  Revolution) 


ACKERMAN 
Isaac, 72 
Sarah, 72, 73 
ADAMS 

John  Quincy, 16 
ADDISON 

Alexander, 58 
AIUPPY 
John, 58 
ALLEN 

Sarah,  65 
AN CELL 

Col .  Israel, 50 
Joseph, 80 
ARMSTRONG 
Rebecca, 5 
ARNOLD 

Benedict, 49 

Jessie  E-  .  33,  35, 38"42. 

63.64. 67-73 

Mary  Eliz.  ,  38. 64, 66. 72.  73 
Nathan, 72, 73 

Reuben  M. , 38. 64. 66. 72. 73 
Sarah, 72,  73 
Victor  S. , 66 
AYRES 

Isaac, 55 
BAKER 

Capt. ,54 
BALCOM 

Estella, 15 
BALLIET 

Col.  Stephen, 25 
BARRACKMAN 
Samuel, 61 
BENNETT 

Alan  E- , 40 
Ambrose, 34.39 
Elsie  M . , 40 
Gail  E. , 40, 73 
George  E.  ,38, 40. 73 
Holly  F. , 40, 73 


BENNETT 

Joan  E. , 38. 40. 73 
Lauri  I. . 40, 73 
BLACK 

Jeannette  D.,47,77 
-  Mary , 5 
BLACKWELL 
Delia, 1 
Joshua,  1 
BOLES 

Alden, 5-10, 13-16. 22. 71 
Carrie  C. , 15 . 18. 21 , 36 
Chloe, 5 . 9 
Desire. 5 

Dorcas. 7. 8. 13-16. 22. 71 
Edgar  E-  .  15. 20,  21 
Estella  R. , 15 
Ethel, 15 

Emma  R. , 15, 18, 21 , 22 
Ezra  M. ,5. 8.9. 17. 22 
Frederick  N- , 9 
Harry  W. , 7, 15. 18. 20. 92 
Kittle  L. . 16. 20 
Lillie  I. , 16.20. 22 
Louise  A.  ,  15 
Lucina  A..,  5.  15,  17.  21 
Martha, 5 

Mary,  5.  15.  17, 22. 29. 33 . 71. 73 
Mary  Desire, 5. 15, 18, 21. 

38.71. 73 
Mattie. 5 
Naomi,  5 
Newton, 5, 8 
Savery , 5 
Silas. 5 

Sophia  T. . 15, 18.20, 22 
Stephen  H. , 5. 8. 15-22, 33, 

71.73 
William, 5 

B0LLES 

Abigail, 1 

Alden,  1, 4. 5, (see  B0LLES) 
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BOLLES 

Anna,  1, 2.  4.  5,  71 
David, 6 
Della,  1 
Dolly, 1 
Dorcas, l 

•Ebenezer, 1-8, 38.71 
Harry  W.  ,  1,  2.  6.  71 
Hosea, 1.2,  6.  71 
John,  9 

Joseph.  1,  2,  6,9 
Lydia. 1,4 
Mary, 5 

Mehitible,  2.  71 
Mercey, 1 
Naomi, 5 
Obed, 1 
Rebecca, 5 
Sally  Ann,  5 
Samuel.  2,  6 
Sophia, 1 
Wil  liam,  1,  4.  6.  8 
BOND 

Col.  William, 49. 78 
BOWEN 

Dr.  William, 49 
BOWLES 

Capt.  David, 60 
BREINIG 

Col.  George. 25 
BRIGGS 
Samuel , 4 
Sophia, 1 
BROOKS 

Anna, 15, 17.  19.  71 
Asa,  15.  17,  19.  71 
Hannah, 18 

Mary. 5. 15. 17. 22.33, 71.73 
Samuel , 71 
BROWN 
Aaron, 63 
Abigail. 63 
John  Carter, 47. 77 
Nicholas. 47-50, 77.  80 
BUCKLEY 
John, 62 
BUDD 

Edward  S. , 69 
Mary ,  63..  70 


BURCHFIELD 
David, 56 
Elsie, 56, 63 
BURGOYNE 

Gen.  John, 7, 12 
BURWELL 

Anna,  15.  19.-71 
CALH00N 

Mary  Ann,  63 
CAMPBELL 
Mary, 23 
CARPENTER 

Harley  D. , 39 
CHITTENDEN 
Family , 1 1 
CLIFTON 

Anna,  1,2,4,5.71 
Del iverance, 1, 2 
Timothy,  1, 2 
CLINTON 

Gen.  George,  78 
COLEMAN 

Kathryn  8. ,  66 
COOPER 

Joie  Artie, 32. 36. 37 
CORNWALLIS 

Gen.  Charles, 6 
COX 

Lieut.  Will iam, 60 
CRAIGHEAD 

Rev.  Robert, 66 
CULVER 

Family, 58 
CURREY 
Polly , 53 
Thaddeus, 53 
Thomas , 55 
Thomas  J. , 55 
DAVID 

Alan  Arnold, 38,  43 , 73 
Alan  Tanner, 43. 73 
Albert  G. , 29, 32 
Alice  M.  ,  38.42,  73,  87 
Alpheus, 28,32 
BenJ amin  G. .28,32. 33 
Bette  L.  38, 41, 73 
Borealis ,  28 

Bruce  W.  .  21,  33.  38-42,  71.  73 
Catherine, 28, 31, 33 
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DAVID 

Catolina,  46. 52. 53 

Chas.  William. 15. 19. 21. 24. 

27.29.31-38.71,73 
Daniel  G.  W. , 52 
•Ebenezer, 30, 46 -53, 71, 77-80 
Edna  Jean,  38.43, 73 
Edward  Saeger.28,76 
Elizabeth. 30. 53. 55, 71 
Enoch. 30. 46. 47. 51, 53. 71. 91 
Ethelbert  0. ,28. 29 
Eugene  (0.),29 
Franklin  Bond, 29 
Jane.  53 

Jessie  E. . 33. 63. 64 . 67. 69. 
71-73 

Joan  E. . 38.40. 73 
Jonathan,  20, 26 '33, 7 1. 73 . 76 
Joseph  W. , 28. 32 
Kate, 29 

Kathy  J. ,43.73 
Keoka, 29 
Lucy  A. , 42. 73 
Margaret, 28. 71 
Martha, 28 
Mary, 28. 29. 32. 71 
Mary  Ann. 26. 27. 29, 3 1, 33, 34. 
52.  54, 71.  73 

Mary  Desire,  5. 15, 18, 21, 29, 
38,  71.  73 
Maude  A. , 29. 32 
Owen  (I), 29. 33. 71 
Owen  (II), 28, 30,52.53. 71 
Owen  ( I II ) , 29 
Polly, 53 

Rebecca  Ann, 28. 32 
Sarah, 29,32 
Susanna, 28, 53 
•Zebediah,  30, 52-55, 71 
DAVIS 

Col.  Benjamin, 56 
Gabriel,  56 
Isaac, 28.  30,  32,  52 
James,  61 
Joie  Artie, 32 
Mary,  56 

Mary  Ann,  52.  53,  54 
Rebecca  Ann, 28, 32 


DEAN 

Harry  J- , 35 
DEXTER 

Gershom, 2 
DOE 

Gen.  Robert, 54 
DOTY 

Capt.  Barnabas, 3 
EDMUNS 
Polly. 13 
Martha, 28 
ESTAING 

Adm.  Comte  d’ , 3 
FIRST 

Caroline, 63 
Joseph, 63 
FISH 

Mehitible, 1 , 71 
FONDA 

Capt . . 14 
FRANKLIN 

Benj  amin, 47 , 85 
GANS 

Benj  amin. 28 
Catherine, 28,31, 33 
Margaret , 28 
GARWOOD 
Mary , 71 
Obed, 71 
GEORGE 
David, 29 
Sarah, 29 
GOWDY 

Capt.  Samuel, 60 
GRAFF 

Catherine, 23. 27 
Elizabeth, 23. 27 
Hannah ,23.27 
GREENE 

Col.  Christopher,  79 
Gen.  Nathaniel , 49.  78 
GRUBB  (GR0B) 

Adel he  id, 23, 71 

Anna  Maria, 23. 24, 25, 26. 71 

Catherine,  25 . 27 

Daniel ,23,27 

Elizabeth, 23. 27 

Henry  (Heinrich) , 23-25 . 34.  71 
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GRUBB  (GROB) 

Hannah, 23, 27  (71) 

•John  'Johannes) , 23-26. 34. 39, 
Jonas, 23 

Joseph,  23, 25 -27. 29. 34. 71 
Maria,  23 

Mary  Ann.  26. 29,  31-34. 71.  73 
Mary, 23 
Peter, 23 
Samuel  M. , 20, 27 
Sarah, 23 
Tobias , 23. 27. 3 1 
GURNEY 
'  Dol ly, 1 
HALE 

Nathan, 86 
HAMILTON 

Lieut.  James, 59 
HAMPTON 
Ethel. 15 
HANDY 
Silas, 1 
HANSCOM 

Elmer  B. , 66 
George. 64 
Jane, 64. 66 
Walter, 66 
HARRISON 
Daniel, 53 

Elizabeth, 30. 53, 71 
William  Henry, 70 
HENRY 

Patrick,  82.  85 
HERREN 
Lena,  41 
HERRINGTON 
Family, 58 
HITZ 

Adelheid, 23. 24. 71 
Daniel, 24 
HOWE 

Adm.  Lord  Richard, 3 
Gen.  Sir  William, 2. 77. 80 
HOWELL 

Susanna. 53 
HUIDEKOPER 

Edgar, 34. 37. 39 
HUNTER 
Kate, 29 


JANS 

Sarah  Magdalena, 56 
JASPER 

Sgt.  William, 83. 85 
JOHN 

Elizabeth, 55 
Jehu. 55 

Margaret, 28,30, 71 
JOHNSON 

Alice  M. , 38.42. 73 
Arthur, 60 
Borealis, 28 
Donald  B. ,  42 
Donald  Bruce, 42, 73 
Florence  E. , 42 
James  H- , 38. 42, 73 
Wade  M. , 42, 73 
KENNEDY 

Jane, 64. 69, 70.  72 
Matthew,  69.  70,  72 
Thomas, 69. 70 
KING 

Mary, 71 
KLIPPLE 
D.  C.,58 
KYLE 
John. 5 
Luclna, 5 
LADNER 

Emma  R.  ,  15.  18. 21,  22 
Malcolm  E. , 34. 35 
William  T. . 15. 21. 34. 35.  39 
LaREUX 
Anna, 52 
LEE 

MaJ .  Gen.  Charles, 49 
LEFEVER 

Leander, 28 
Mary. 28 
LEISENRING 

Anna  Maria, 23-26,  71 
Catherine, 25 
Conrad, 25 
John,  23 

John  Andrew, 24 
John  Conrad..  23. 24 
Sibilla, 23 
Joseph, 23 
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LONG 

General. 60 
LOUTHER 
Martha. 28 
LUEDERS 
Louise, 15 
MALONE 

Rev.  Joseph, 66 
MARSHALL 

Florence  E.  ,  42 
Lucy. 63 
MARTIN 
David. 77 
MATHEWS 

Naomi, 5, 7 r 14 
Ruth, 1G 
MCCLELLAND 
Lieut. , 60 
McCLUER 

Anna  Bell, 64 
George  E. , 64 
Kathryn  S.  ,  66 
McCORMICK 
Adelaide, 63 
McFANN 

Margaret .  69 
MILLER 

Charles, 65 
MILLS 

Col. John. 59 
MINNISS 
Eliza. 63 
John, 56 
Sarah, 56 
MORRITZ 

Capt.  John, 25 
MOYER 

Adeline, 63 
Henry. 58.63 
MUNGER 
Abner,  13 
Anna,  10 
Calvin,  10 
Daniel. 12, 13 
Dorcas, 1,5, 7, 8 
14, 16. 22. 71 
MATTHEWS 
Jane,  6  9 


MUNGER 

Elizabeth, 12. 13 
Ezra, 13 
Hannah. 12 
John, 13 
Joseph, 11, 13 
Maria, 13 
Mary, 10-13.71 
Naomi, 7, 8. 10. 12-14, 71 
Nicholas,  10, 13 
•Philip. 7. 8, 10-15.39. 71 
Polly, 13 
Ruth, 10 
Salmon,  10 
Samuel, 10-13 
Sarah, 10. 13 
Shelemiah, 12 
Stephen. 13 
Thomas , 10 

r  -Timothy, 5. 7. 8, 10-14. 39.  71 
MURRAY 

Capt.  John, 49, 59. 62 
NEWCOMB 

Brig.  Gen. , 50 
NEWTON 
Mattie, 5 
NICHOLS 
Andrew, 28 
NICHOLSON 
Jane, 53 
NORTON 

Carrie  C- , 15, 18, 21. 36 
S-  Harry, 35. 36 
John, 13 

Samuel  C-  , 15, 21. 36 
v  Sarah, 13 

OSTRANDER 

Elizabeth, 13 
PATTEN 

Maj .  James, 59 
PATTERSON 
John, 72 
Mary, 56 
Sidney , 56, 72 
10.13.  PF0UTZ 

Lieut.  Leonard, 60 
POND 

Miriam, 11 
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POTTER 

General, 60 
POWER 

Catherine, 56 
Samuel,  56 
PUTNAM 

Gen.  Israel, 49. 60 
QUINBY 
Mary, 69 
RAYDURE 

Caroline, 63 
D udley  C. , 63 
REED 

Sarah, 56. 63. 72 
RI8DEN 
Mary. 10 
ROBERTS 
D.  E. ,65 
ROCHEMBEAU 
Comte  de, 4 
ROELKER 

William  Q. , 77 
ROSE 

Edna  Jean,  38.  43.  73 
Eleanor  E.  ,  43 
George  H. . 43 
ROOSEVELT 

Franklin  D. , 89 
SAEGER 

E  lizabeth, 27 
Jonathan,  27 
SALMON 

Mary,  10.  11 
SAMSON 
Desire, 5 
Hamilton,  5 
8AVERY 
Mercey, 1 

8CH0UTEN  (SCOWDEN) 
Johannes  Lucaazen, 56 
Sarah  Magdalena, 56 
Symen, 56 
SCHUYLER 

Gen.  Philip, 78 
SCHWAB 
Frank, 35 
SCOWDEN 

Anna  Bell, 64 
Abigai  1 , 63 


SCOWDEN 

ADELAIDE.  63 
Adeline. 63 
Caroline, 63 
Catherine, 56 
David. 56. 58.63. 64,72 
David  M.  ,  58,  63 
Edward  A. . 58 
Elsie, 56 

James. 63-66,  69.  72.  73 

Jane, 64. 66 

J  ohn, 56 

Levi , 63 

Lucy. 63 

Mary, 56 

Mary  Ann, 63 

Mary  Eliz.  .  38,  64,  66. 72. 73 
Samuel, 56 

Sarah, 56, 63-65. 69. 72. 73 
Sidney, 56 
Simeon, 56 
Theodore, 56 
•Theodorus, 58-64, 72 
William, 56. 63 
8EELYE 

Wm.  Edwin, 19, 32. 34, 39 
SCHINDLER 
Margaret ,  28 
SHIPPIN 

Dr.  William, 50 
SHOWALTER 
Elizabeth, 29 
SMITH 
Col. , 60 
SMOCK 

Family ,  5  8 
SPEAR 

Martha, 5 
SPROUT 

Ebenezer, 3 
STITT 
John, 58 
STOCKTON 

Cyrus  J. , 15, 21 
Jane, 65,69 
Lucina  A. , 15, 17, 21 
Sarah,  65 
Thomas,  65. 69 
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STONE 

Capt. John, 59 
STORL 

Theodore,  23 
STRAIGHT 
Mary, 13 
SULLIVAN 
-Gen.  John, 49,  78 
SWANEY 
Hugh, 56 
TANNER 

El eanor  E.  ,  43 
TAYLOR 

Lieut.  John, 59 
Sarah, 56 
Dr.  Silas, 56 
TELLING 

Elsie  E. , 40 
THOMPSON 
Charles, 79 
TIER 

Capt .  Robert  M.  ,  60 
VanBEBBER 
Anna, 52 

Catolina, 46. 52.  53 
Jacob  Isaacs, 52 
James, 52 
Matthias, 52 
VANCE 

Jane, 67.  72 
VanVECHTEN 
Col.  ,  12.  14 
VanWOERT 
Capt. , 12 
VARNUM 

Col.  James  M.  , 48. 49.  78 
VEIT 

Sibilla,  23. 24 
I ALL ACE 

Mary,  29.  32 
WASHBURN 
Maria, 23 
WASHINGTON 

Gen.  George,  2,  31.  48-50, 
69. 77,84-86 
WATTS 

Col.  Frederick, 60 
Kittle  L. , 16, 20. 22 


WATTS 

Louis,  16,  22 
WHEELER 

Mary , 29,  32 
WHITE 

Barnis, 9 

Bette  L. , 38,  41.  73 
Chloe, 5 , 9 
David  R.  ,  41.  73 
Douglas  H. , 41. 73 
Lena, 41 
Lieut .  Col. , 4 
Ralph  H. , 41. 73 
Robert  H. ,38,41 
WILLET 
Col . ,4 
WILLSON 
Ann, 69 

El izabeth, 69 
Hugh, 66 
James, 66 
James  M. , 65 , 69 
James  V. . 64, 67-70, 72 
Jane, 64, 65. 67,  69.  70,  72 
John, 66 
Margaret , 69 
Maria, 69 
Mary, 69 
Matthew, 69 
Mollie, 70 
Samuel, 65 . 69, 70 
•Col.  Samuel , 39, 67~69, 72 
Sarah, 63-66, 69,  72,  73 
Thomas, 66 
Thomas  K.,69.70 
Zacheus, 66 
WILSON 

George  T- . 65 
WINNE 

Capt. , 14 
WISER 

Sarah, 23 
WOOD 

Susanna, 28 
WOODWORTH 
Capt. . 12 
WORK 

Judge  John  H. , 59, 62 
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